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Ladies’ Winter Wrappings, Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—DoLMAN-MANTLE WALKING 
Suit, Front anp Back (witn Cour PAPER 
Pattern). This stylish Dolman mantle is 
larger than the Dolman of No. 41, and there- 
fore better fitted for a winter wrapping. It is 
in the form of a half-fitting sacque, and is fur- 
nished with coat sleeves, for greater warmth, in- 
side of the flowing Dolman sleeves. The gar- 
ment is trimmed with fringe and velvet set on 
as shown by the illustrations. The prettily 
draped apron-front over-skirt given with the 
pattern is seen on Fig. 1. The long walking 
skirt is trimmed with a flounce, surmounted by 
two puffs, The suit may be made of any mate- 
rial, and trimmed to suit the taste. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis suit comprises three articles—Dolman 
mantle, apron-front over-skirt, and long walking 
kirt 


Dotman. Mantie.—This pattern is in five 


Fig. 1.—DoLMAN-MANTLE WALKING Suir. 
Front (witn Cur Paver PATTERN). 


pieces—front, side back, centre back, coat 
sleeve, and long Dolman sleeve. Only half of 
the pattern is given. ‘The parts are notched to 
prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, to take up the 
darts, the size and form of the under part of the 
coat sleeves, and where to sew on the Dolman 
sleeve. ‘The front is cut high in the neck, and 
fitted by one dart on each side. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
the hem. ‘The centre back and side backs ad- 
just the back loosely to the figure. Baste up, 
and try on wrong side out, and if alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back of the armhole, holding the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. The sleeve is 
coat-shaped; over it is sewed the Dolman sleeve. 
The lower front edge is rounded up to the part 
sewed on the garment. Place the corner above 
this to the first hole near the under arm seam in 
front,- follow the line of perforations, over the 





shoulder, down the back to the waist line, then 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ WINTER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 2.—Porrin Dress, wiTH 
CASHMERE MANTLE.—FRont. 





Fig. 3.—DoiMan-MANTLE WALKING SulIT. 
Back (with Cur Parer PatTERN). 


over the side back seam of the skirt part to the 
bottom of the garment. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the seams on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 yards. 

Fringe for trimming, 514 yards. 

Velvet, 1 inch wide, 24 yards. 

APRON-FRONT OverR-Skirt.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, side back gore, and back 
breadth. Only half of the pattern is given. The 
garment has a wide front gore, plain at the top, 
a straight breadth for the back, and a gore at 
each side, which are joined to a belt with side 
pleats and gathers. The skirt is gracefully 
draped at each side and in the centre of the 
back by three tapes. Cut two tapes nine inches 
long, and tack one end of each on the belt. The 
other end is tacked on the single holes nearest 
the bottom edge of the skirt, placing the two 
single holes evenly together. The middle tape 
is cut twelve inches long, and tacked at the 
single holes, the lower one on the end of the 
tape, and the upper four inches above. 





Fig. 4.—Biack VELVET 
MANTELET. 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 444 yards. 

Fringe, 4 inches deep, 34% yards. 

Lone Wavxkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in 
four pieces—front, side gore, one full breadth, 
and half breadth for the back. Only half of the 
pattern is given. Cut the front gore and half 
breadth with the longest straight edges laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces each of the pattern given for the full 
breadth and side gores. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 9 inches wide, cut on the 
bias, and two rows of puffing, each 6 inches 
wide, 4 yards. 

Figs. 2 and 5.—Popriin Dress, witu Casu- 
MERE MantiLe. Mantle of dark green cash- 
mere, trimmed with bias folds of velvet of the 
same shade, piped on each side with gros grain. 
The mantle is also braided with fine black cord. 
Dark green poplin dress. 

Fig. 4.—Biack VELVET MANTELET, wad- 
ded, and lined with silk, and trimmed with wide 
black lace and passementerie. Black gros 
grain dress. 


Fig. 5.—Popriin Dress, wiTH 
CASHMERE MANTLE.—BACK,. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 8, Dolman-mantle Walking Suit (Front and Back Views), in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 
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6 Witx the Number of “Harper's 
WEEKLY for December 14 is given the 
commencement of 


““BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES,” 
a new Christmas Story by B. L. FarjEon, 
author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” etc. It is a story of 
intense interest, and is profusely and 
splendidly illustrated. 





> In a few days Harper’s WEEKLY 
will begin the publication of a new 
story by CHARLES READE, entitled 

“THE WANDERING HEIR,” 
which the proprietors have secured by 
direct treaty with the author. The story 


will be profusely illustrated, in the high- 
est style of art. 





Ia Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Dol- 
man-mantle Walking Suit, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
veceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 839. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses, Gentlemen's Shooting Suits, Lin- 
gerie, Coiffures, Fancy-Work, etc., together with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 








SENDING FOR THE DOCTOR. 


HERE are those who, in their extreme 
want of faith in doctors, have not hesi- 
tated to express their belief that the world’s 
health would be no worse, if not better, were 
there none to feel its pulse and drench its 
vitals. The skepticism of such infidels, 
however, as that of the more serious kind, 
is very apt to be frightened away at the least 
threat of personal danger. Who has not 
recognized the audacious scorner, in the lusti- 
ness of health, of all the recognized means of 
salvation for body or soul in the puling pa- 
tient of the physician and suppliant penitent 
of the priest on the bed of sickness? When 
the ship is sinking all are ready to seize hold 
of any plank, however frail, with the hope 
of its floating them into safety. 

Doctors—we refer to medical doctors— 
are unquestionably, if skillful and judicious 
practitioners, more conservative than de- 
structive. Nothing is gained, however, by 
exaggerating the power of their art. The 
most able and experienced of their own order 
are the least confident of the efficacy of medi- 
cine as ordinarily practiced. They are ready 
to confess that the less they do the more 
good they effect, and that success in the 
treatment of disease depends chiefly upon 
guarding against any interference with the 
spontaneous efforts of nature to remove it, 
So that, in fact, they recognize as the chief 
duty of a judicious practitioner not to at- 
tempt to do something beneficial, which is 
ordinarily beyond his power, but to try to 
prevent the doing of any thing harmful, 
which is generally within the compass of 
his capacity. 

Most people are so far from forming the 
same modest estimate of the powers of the 
scientific physician as he himself that they 
suppose that with his drugs and his mortar 
he can compound a pill or a draught of cer- 
tain cure for each of the ills that flesh is heir 
to. The obvious effect of this exaggerated 
opinion of the efficacy of the medical art is 
a prevailing indifference to the means of 
preventing disease. Health is recklessly ex- 
posed when it is confidently believed that 
the fee to a doctor is a premium securing full 
insurance against any damage it may incur. 
We would enforce upon all the danger of 
presuming too much upon the physician, and 
the necessity of self-protection through a 
careful avoidance of the risks to health, 
whether they come from within or without, 
from ill-regulated appetites and passions, or 
external sources of disease. The doctor un- 
questionably might be of service in inculca- 
ting the laws of health; and we have often 
thought that it would be more reasonable to 
summon him to us at the dinner-table than 
on the sick-bed. He could certainly give us 
advice at a third course and a second bot- 
tle which would be timely, and, if followed, 
effective in preventing the apoplexy into 
Which we should otherwise be sure to eat 
and drink ourselves, but which, alas! he and 
all the medical college can not cure. 

An overweening faith in the art of medi- 





cine induces a great deal of unnecessary re- 
currence to the doctor. The slightest indi- 
cation of pain, however transient, or even 
the imaginary presence of it, often leads to 
his being called when there is not the least 
occasion for him. If he is quick-sighted he 
will discover at once that he is not needed, 
and, if honest, say so; but there are many 
doctors who are not quick-sighted, and, alas! 
some who are not honest. There are not a 
few physicians who unhesitatingly accept 
the patient’s own estimate of his health, 
whether it is based upon mere temporary or 
imaginary symptoms of derangement. It 
being taken for granted that there is disease, 
the doctor proceeds to unmask his pharma- 
ceutical batteries, and pour volley after vol- 
ley of his pills and boluses into the vital 
parts of his patient. A very decided. effect 
is the usual consequence of this blind and 
furious fire. The works are more or less 
shattered, and as there is no malady to de- 
stroy or put to flight, the only result is a 
weakening of the strongholds of health. 

Even the most skillful and not otherwise 
unscrupulous physicians are very apt, when 
sent for, to think it incumbent upon them 
to do something. They say, in justification 
of themselves, and with considerable truth, 
that “our patients are not satisfied unless 
we give them tangible evidence of the activ- 
ity of our efforts. They want to be ‘doc- 
tored,’ and if we don’t ‘doctor’ them, they 
will find some other practitioners who 
will.” They accordingly gratify their pa- 
tients’ strange avidity for physic with all 
the nausea and torment at their command, 
and goodness knows that, with the draughts 
and drastics of the pharmacopeia at their 
service, they are never in want of means of 
satisfying it to the full. 

The habit, moreover, of “sending for the 
doctor” unnecessarily engenders a morbid 
tendency to exaggerate the little ills of body 
to which we are all more or less exposed, 
and which can be easily removed or prevent- 
ed by a more strict regard to the simple laws 
of health. Thus have been established many 
of those nervous and hypochondriacal dis- 
orders which are more tormenting and: less 
remedial than more obvious diseases. The 
practice of some parents of sending for the 
doctor for their children on every occasion 
of trifling ailment has seriously interfered 
with their healthy development both of mind 
and body. How many naturally vigorous 
children have thus been petted, nursed, and 
doctored into premature invalids, and by 
being constantly kept under a regimen of 
illness, deprived of that vigorous exercise 
and nourishment essential to mental and 
physical health! 

With a juster sense of the limited powers 
of his art, there will be not only less inclina- 
tion, but less reason, for sending for the doctor. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 

IV, 
O cook flour properly is the most es- 
sential point in making sauces of which 
it is an ingredient. Very few of the pro- 
fessional cooks of this country can make a 
palatable sauce. In fact, they do not know 
what utensils are necessary for doing it. The 
few that know are unwilling to use them, 
and for this reason: the best kind of sauce- 
pan in which to make a sauce is of copper 
lined with tin. Cooks are opposed to cop- 
per, because it gives them more work to keep 
it clean than tin or iron. Copper, according 
to their notions, shows dirt too conspicuous- 
ly, and their dislike for a little extra work 
is so great that many housekeepers who have 
copper saucepans are obliged to keep them 
in the garret, else they could not induce 

cooks to work for them. 

Iron sancepans lined with porcelain are as 
clean inside as copper ones, but the great 
drawback is that the lining is very apt to 
crack, and then they can not be cleaned, as 
it is impossible to prevent dirt from lodg- 
ing in the crack and under the lining. 

For certain purposes iron as well as tin 
saucepans cap be used, but when a sauce 
must be made on a rather hot fire, which is 
very often the case, there is no substitute 
for copper. The advantage of copper is that, 
no matter how delicate the object or how 
hot the fire may be, it will not burn if stirred 
properly; while, no matter how fast it may 
be stirred in tin or iron, it is almost impos- 
sible to prevent it from burning, or at least 
from having a burned taste. A copper 
saucepan is cheaper even than a tin one. In 
a family kitchen it will last for generations, 
and needs only to be relined once in every 
two or three years. The price of relining is 
a trifle. 

If cooks looked closely and in the right 
way to their own interests, they would use 
copper instead of iron, as they would thus 
save themselves many failures in cooking 
elaborate dishes, in making sauces, etc. Let 
those who may doubt this try the following 
ouce or twice when they have the leisure (it 





is always wrong to experiment in a hurry): 
Put a piece of butter about the size of an 
egg into a copper saucepan, set it on a good 
fire, have a wooden spoon ready, and move 
the butter all over the bottom of the pan, so 
as to melt it as fast as possible without al- 


lowing it to burn or to get black. Then | 


take the saucepan from the fire, put in it 
about two table-spoonfuls of flour, and with 
the wooden spoon stir the flour well and fast, 
so as to mix it thoroughly with the butter. 
No lumps must be left, however small they 
may be. If it is found to be hard to mix 
them together on account of the cooling of 
the butter, the pan may be put again on the 
fire for a few seconds to make the butter 
more liquid. When well mixed put the pan 
back, continue to stir well and fast until the 
mixture turns of a yellowish color, when you 
may be sure that your flour is cooked, and 
fit for the stomach of man. After two or 
three experiments, the whole work can be 
done in less than four minutes. To finish 
the sauce it is only necessary to pour into 
the pan the liquor to be used (broth, water, 
milk, or any other), stir and mix it with the 
butter and flour over the fire, then season, 
and it is ready. 

As we have said above, cooks would save 
themselves a great deal of trouble, and pre- 
vent a great waste of materials, thus work- 
ing for the interest of their employers, as is 
their duty, by using copper saucepans. It 
would not take them as long to clean a cop- 
per pan as to make a sauce over again when 
burned the first time, besides avoiding loss 
of materials. 

Let housekeepers try to persuade their 
cooks to use copper pans, and although we 
know by experience that it is not an easy 
task, still some good may result from it. 

It is not the custom here to serve an ap- 
prenticeship to become a cook—we mean a 
so-called cook. A foreigner who has never 
seen a kitchen or kitchen utensils, and who 
is certainly not overloaded with intelligence, 
lands in New York to-day, advertises her- 
self as a cook to-morrow, and the day after 
enters a family in this capacity. What 
kind of cooking can be reasonably expected 
from such a woman? She does not know 
beef from mutton, or veal from lamb. She 
will just as likely bail a canvas-back duck 
and roast a piece of corned beef as not. If 
after a while she picks up a little informa- 
tion, it is from one who a few weeks or a few 
months: before was as ignorant as herself 
about cooking. She will, in turn, after a 
short time, give information to a new-com- 
er, and so on. It is very necessary, there- 
fore, that ladies should learn enough of cook- 
ery themselves to supervise the operations of 
the kitchen, and, first of all, to insist that 
proper utensils shall be used. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Bapless Fellow-Araveler 


Y DEAR WILLIAM,—As I watch our 
fellow-travelers I see constantly how 
true it is that it is not beauty only that 
“like a dial hand 

Steals from its figure, and no pace perceived.” 
The apostle marks the same fact when he 
says, ‘I die daily.” And what, asks science, 
what is life itself but change? I sat for a 
long time the other morning in this mood 
after a little incident that befell me. It 
was a day when I happened to be very busy, 
and I was sitting in my room quite alone, so 
engaged that I did not hear the door open. 
But I was suddenly aware of some one stand- 
ing by me, and looking up I saw Finster. 
He was singularly changed, but I was quite 
sure that I was not mistaken. He held 
out his hand and I took it. It was cold—a 
kind of dead hand—and there was a look of 
forced gayety in his face. At the same mo- 
ment I saw, without consciously observing, 
his dress. His collar was soiled and stained, 
and a rusty black silk cravat concealed the 
want of a shirt. His thin, single-breasted 
summer coat, inexpressibly shabby, was but- 
toned across his breast, for the morning was 
cold. His trowsers were frayed and torn, 
and his boots were split and worn. There 
was something of the old air, but his eye 
wandered. 

My surprise was evident enough, for I cer- 
tainly did not try to conceal it. I knew 
Finster but a few years ago, when he was 
prosperous and gay, living in a fine house, 
driving fast horses, with a brightly dressed 
wife and pretty children. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared. I did not remark it. I suppose 
nobody remarked it. It is the incident of 
every day. These figures come and smile 
and nod, and are the familiar objects of a 
year or two. They vanish, and we never 
think of them again unless they reappear. 
At most we say, carelessly, “I wonder what 
has become of that Finster who used to live 
round the corner and drive that handsome 
pair,” but with no more vitality of interest 
than we feel in the fellow-passenger who sat 
near us in the car for an hour, and left the 
train unobserved. 





I had scarcely thought of Finster. In- 
deed, I had not heard his name mentioned; 
and here he was, as utterly changed as if 
life were a mere pantomime. He looked at 
me without speaking; and after a little 
while, as if he knew that I had had time to 
comprehend the situation, he said, “Well, 
what can youdofor me?” I made no reply, 
and he asked again, “Can you direct me to 
any kind of employment?” But I was ask- 
ing myself how a man who had not been 
able to prevent himself from falling to such 
a point could hope to recover himself. Here 
was a person who knew no trade, who was 
not strong enough to compéte with day-la- 
borers in shoveling and drudging, and who 
must have exhausted every chance of catch- 
ing hold somewhere before he had come to 
this extremity. There is a pleasant saying 
that there is always room in the world for 
an honest, sober, and industrious man who 
is willing to work. But if such a man has 
others dependent upon him for food, then 
what? And if he wants one of the three 
virtues mentioned, then what? “Iam will- 
ing to do any thing,” said Finster. § 

After a little while he said that he ha 
failed disastrously, and could enter into no 
business because of the judgments that lay 
in wait forhim. Could I do any thing what- 
ever for him? he asked. I asked in turn if 
he had no old business friends, no relations, 
nobody who knew him more intimately than 
I, who, in fact, knew nothing of him. “No,” 
he answered, with the old briskness; “I am 
utterly ruined.” I could only tell him that 
a loiterer, as I was, with no business con- 
nections whatever, with very few acquaint- 
ances, and no influence, could be of very lit- 
tle service to him, and that I was very sorry 
for it. He did not move; but he said that 
he feared it would prove to be so, that he 
understood my position fully, and that it 
was very hard that a man who was willing 
to do any thing that was not dishonorable 
must actually starve. I asked him if the 
case were so hopeless, and he said, “I don’t 
know where to get a dinner.” 

I looked out of the window, and his eyes 
followed mine, I suppose, for I saw the 
handsome horses that he had formerly 
owned dashing by at the same moment, and 
as I turned toward him he said, “ Yes, you 
didn’t think when I used to drive them that 
Ishould come to this, did you?” There was 
the same hard gayety in his tone and look, 
and he stood by my table as if he proposed 
never to go. I told him that I was very 
sorry that I could not help him to help him- 
self, and that all I could do would be to give 
him a little money to buy some food. He 
made no reply, and as I gave him the money 
his hand closed over it convulsively, and he 
slid out of the room as noiselessly as he had 
entered. He was not bloated; indeed, when 
I first saw him at my side his whole body 
seemed to have shrunk since I had seen him 
before. His eye was not blood-shot; his 
hand did not tremble. I was not sure that 
I detected any odor of whisky in his breath. 
But the fierce eagerness with which he seized 
the money and instantly moved away re- 
vealed the truth. Had he been really starv- 
ing, he would have asked first of all for food. 
He seemed to me to glide away like a snake, 
and I recalled his words, “I am utterly 
ruined.” 

I sat for a very long time thinking of 
Finster, and when later in the day I met 
those who had formerly known him, they 
said, “Why, didn’t you know that the poor 
wretch ruined himself with drink? He was 
honest and good-humored, but he could not 
resist; and he is somewhere in the gutter, 
utterly ruined. Poor fellow,” they said, 
“and good fellow too; but he is utterly 
ruined.” I stopped a car and went up, as 
usual when I have any especial subject of 
reflection, to the Central Park. It was a 
soft autumnal evening, and the walks and 
drives were thronged. And as I strolled 
along in a musing mood I observed that the 
people about me were looking at a brilliant 
equipage, and I recognized the carriage of 
Plutus. That gentleman sat very erect, and 
bowed politely to those who raised their 
hats. He had the air of a conqueror, or of 
a monseigneur of the old French régime. 
“That is the very god of success,” said a 
man in front of me to his companion: “ won- 
derful fellow! perfectly prosperous. Last 
week he bought heavily in Moonstone. 
Every body saw it, and thought, of course, 
there was money in it, and théprice ran up 
fabulously. The next day he sold out and 
doubled his money. “ Wonderful, wonder- 
ful!’ said his companion; and they bowed 
profoundly as Plutus passed. 

But nobody, that I ever heard of, says that 
Plutus is honest and good-natured. Every 
body knows that whoever deals with him 
plays with fire. His house is very splendid, 
and his feasts fabulously costly. There are 
those who remember him a poor boy—ingen- 
uous, clever, full of hope and of promise. I 
know a lady to whom as a youth he was be- 
trothed, and whose character shows what 
his must have been. His tastes were simple 
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and pure. His companionship was among 
the noblest of his time. He had the mil- 
lennium in his heart and eye. Gradually he 
changed. And why not? A gold mine is at 
last exhausted. The fairest flower withers. 
The youth that was a perfect dawn ended in 
the chill and cruel life of Plutus. His career 
is that of an Asiatic voluptuary. His asso- 
- ciates are the parasites of Mammon. And 
nobody laughs so loud and so long as he at 
the heavenly innocence of youth, and at all 
that truly makes life noble and lovely. Poor 
Finster, they say—indeed, he says so him- 
self—is utterly ruined! Is Plutus any less 
so? Is amummy any less a corpse because 
it is draped in cloth of gold? 

And who is this am)ling up on an easy 
pad? Weill dressed, you see: comfortable, 
satisfied, smiling, he too has the air of pros- 
perity which [ remember around Finster but 
a few years ago. And what a contrast be- 
tween them now! Between another pros- 
perous and successful man and one who is 
utterly ruined. Do you know this gentle- 
man? If you do not, I will tell you that it 
is Barabbas, who came to the city forty years 
ago to make his fortune. And he has made 
it. He is one of the men of whom it is fa- 
miliarly said that his eye-teeth were cut 
early. He too was very poor, and he began 
at the bottom. And he is there still,it seems 
to me, although he is one of the merchant 
princes. He too had the dowry of a fresh 
heart and a pure soul. But a burned cinder 
is not drier than the one, and Lucifer is not 
more faithless than the other. He is selfish, 
formal, insolent ; a despiser of men and a dis- 
believer in God; aud immensely rich. Is 
poor Finster ruined and Barabbas not? Is 
he lost who is mastered by an appetite that 
he can not control, but who has retained 
honesty, generosity, and faith in men. and 
God, and is he not ruined who has lost all 
these in the process of becoming rich ? 

“JT am utterly ruined,” said poor Finster, 
trying to smile, and hoping that I should 
not suspect the truth. Well, his fate is sad 
enough ; it is a fearful warning. But there 
are ruins of many kinds. I remember in my 
younger years the society of Rome. All day 
I lounged and lingered among the old mon- 
uments: the Coliseum, the Baths, the Golden 
House, the Palace of the Cesars. Every even- 
ing in the season I went to receptions and 
balls. “I suppose,” the Marchesa di Vecchi- 
accia used to say, ‘‘ that my American friend 
has been meditating all day among the 
ruins.” Fancy a mummy or the Cloaca 
Maxima speaking to you! “Ruins!” I said 
to myself—“I have seen no ruin like the 
Marchesa di Vecchiaccia!” It was plas- 
tered with paint, and plated with gold, and 
crusted with diamonds, but it was utter ruin 
still. And when I hear of men who are ut- 
terly ruined I do not think of Finster, I con- 
fess, but of Plutus and Barabbas. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE DOLMAN-MANTLE WALKING SUIT, 


ip Dolman-mantle walking snit, of which a 
cut paper pattern will be furnished, is illus- 
trated on our first page. The most attractive 
feature of this costume is its graceful and com- 
fortable wrap, which is one of the latest modifica- 
tions of the Dolman introduced early in the fall. 
It is a more ample garment than the sacque Dol- 
man illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. V., and 
will be found appropriate for the warm cloaks of 
midwinter, It may be made of the dress mate- 
tial, but this fashion is not as prevalent as for- 
merly; a more economical plan is to make a 
black, dark gray, or brown Dolman that may 
be- used with all dresses. Cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, and very soft, pliable cloths are the fabrics 
most used for these wraps; Sicilienne cloth and 
Lyons velvet are chosen for very dressy gar- 
ments. ‘The back of this Dolman fits smoothly 
over the tournure, and we may add that in 
order to have it fit gracefully the tournure 
must be worn very high, making the bouffant 
appearance begin directly below the belt. Close 
sleeves are attached to this cloak for greater 
warmth, and are concealed by the graceful cape 
in front. A hood or collar may be added if 
preferred, but is notenecessary, as « fur boa gives 
sufficient finish about the neck. The construe- 
tn of the remainder of the suit is explained 
elsewhere, 
THE PRINCESSE DRESS. 


Parisian modistes are fast bringing into favor 
for house and carriage wear the princesse dress, 
which is a variation of the Gabrielle dress of five 
years ago. ‘This dress is made with, the body 
and skirt in one, without seams around the 
waist ; a great deal of fullness is added behind, 
and draped to form panier puffs. An illastra- 
tion of this dress will be given in the next num- 
ber, with a pattern in the Supplement. It is es- 
pecially suitable for rich black silks and for 
heavy woolen materials. When worn out-of- 
doors this dress may be draped over another 
skirt to resemble a long polonaise, after the man- 
ner of the handsome dress illustrated on page 
196 of Bazar No. 49, Vol. V. Looping the 
tournure by cords to form panier puffs, and the 
Swinging cords and tassels on the side, shown in 


the engraving just mentioned, are now seen in 
many-French dresses, 





MELON PUFFS. 


The old-fashioned melon puffs are revived for 
trimming some of the handsomest dresses lately 
imported, and offer a slight change from kilt 
pleatings and gathered flounces. ‘These puffs 
are made of straight widths of the silk, joined at 
the selvedges, and lined with foundation muslin ; 
they are formed by taking slight seams on the 
wrong side of the fabric at intervals of two or 
three inches, leaving the space between to form 
a puff on the right side. As there are no gath- 
ers in these smooth puffs, the stiff muslin lining 
is necessary to keep them well rounded, and 
sometimes a thick cording of candle-wick covered 
with silk is used to separate the puffs. Wide 
puffs are more stylish than narrower ones. A de- 
scription of one of Worth’s skirts will serve as a 
guide for arranging this trimming. ‘This is a 
dinner and carriage dress of rich black fauille, 
made with a basque and demi-trained skirt, but 
no over-skirt. Around the whole skirt is a bias 
gathered flounce eight inches deep, very fully 
gathered, and finished with an inch-wide hem, 
turned up on the right side with a tiny fold of 
piping in the upper edge of the hem. A tablier 
of melon puffs three inches wide covers the 
greater part of the three front widths, beginning 
very near the top of the skirt, and descending in 
straight lines down to the upper edge of the 
flounce; the lower edge of each puff forms a 
scallop, and is finished with jet fringe. A thick 
cord is between each puff, and a ruche heads 
them, though this is concealed by the basque. 
A wide revers of silk, perfectly straight and 
merely doubled, without any trimming, covers 
the remaining gored part of the skirt, beginning 
at the belt and ending on the gathered flounce ; 
the straight back breadths are then caught up 
behind to form two large panier puffs, and a 
sash ribbon passes under these puffs and is tied 
in a bow behind. A very simple jockey basque 
completes this distinguished-looking dress. 

CARRIAGE WRAPS. 


New scarfs for carriage and extra wraps are 
among the. latest importations. ‘The hand- 
somest are made of dark camel’s-hair, lined with 
India silk or with China crape, and are fanci- 
fully trimmed with gilt galloon, braid, fringe, and 
ornaments of oxidized silver and gilt. They 
are three yards long, nearly a yard deep, are 
lengthwise of the material, and have a triangu- 
lar fold at the lower corner through which the 
arm is passed. A beautiful scarf of this kind is 
of gray camel’s-hair lined throughout with pale 
blue China crape. The galloon and fringe are 
of gilt mixed with brown silk. A large Egyp- 
tian clasp of dead gilt and silver fastens the 
front. 

MORNING WRAPPERS, 


Very handsome morning wrappers are being 
made of twilled silk and of the soft repped Japa- 
nese silk. One of dark blue repped silk is made 
with a double Watteau fold behind, and may be 
worn flowing loosely, but is in best taste when 
belted by a band passed beneath the Watteau fold. 
The whole garment has deep three-inch scallops 
on the edge, falling over a side pleating of silk 
in the way shown in a dress engraved on page 
796 of Bazar No. 49, Vol. V. This is seen even 
around the neck, on the close, tight sleeves, and 
around the large, square pockets. The belt is 
three folds of silk, fastened on the left side with 
some drooping loops and sash ends. A pleated 
frill of Swiss muslin edged with Valenciennes 
passes around the neck and down the entire 
front, which is buttoned with large moulds cov- 
ered with silk, one button being set in each scal- 
lop. Wrappers for trousseaux are made of white 
cashmere, with tabliers of blue or rose-colored 
silk ruffles alternating with frills of white yak 
lace. ‘These are lined throughout with thin silk 
of the color used for trimming. Comfortable 
wrappers for midwinter are made of soft gray 
twilled flannel, trimmed with a three-inch bias 
fold of bine cashmere on which a narrower gray 
fold is stitched. ‘These folds pass all around the 
skirt four inches above the edge, and are down 
each front, outside of the row of buttons with 
which it is fastened. ‘The buttons are large 
moulds covered with blue cashmere. ‘The pock- 
ets are squares of blue set on outside. ‘The blue 
cuffs are rounded at the top, and the sash is blue 
ribbon tied on the left side. Price $30. 


DRESSES FOR A BRIDAL PARTY. 

An ‘‘ opening” by gas-light was lately given to 
display dresses appropriate for a bridal party to 
wear at an evening wedding. ‘lhe superb dress 
for the bride was of sheeny white satin, With a 
tablier and scalloped flounces of satin, tulle pleat- 
ings, and orange garlands. The half-low basque 
had short puited sleeves, with a rich garniture of 
point lace and orange flowers. ‘The price was 
$500. The bride-maids’ dresses were of the white 
Chambéry gauze that is now preferred above tulle 
for such occasions. The skirts were flounced 
very high, and had wide sashes of blue faille so 
elaborately folded and draped that they were as 
effective as upper skirts. ‘Che half-low basques 
had Grecian berthas, like that on the full-dress 
toilette illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. V. 
These robes cost $125 each. . The dress in which 
the stately mother of the bride was to accom- 
pany her daughter to church was of pearl gray 
fuille, with a flounce and over-skiri of fine Chan- 
tilly lace: price $1000. |. Grandmainma’s lovely 
dress was of rich black silk, trimmed ‘vith black 
guipure lace laid over white lace. High, plain 
basque and coat sleeves, trimmed with lace and 
passementerie, Among the guests’ dresses were 
many of the lovely opal-tinted failles, trimmed 
with lace flounces and flower garlands. Tea- 
roses with embrowned foliage seem to be the 
flowers most used; they are seen on pale blue, 
green, pink, and the creamy Ophelia silks. Point 
appliqué and Valenciennes lace flounces are in 
great favor. A dress in Spanish taste for a bru- 
nette was of maize-colored silk, with cherry fa- 





cings and bl:.ck lace on the flounces. Tasteful 
and inexpensive dresses were of white tarlatan, 
with puffs, flounces, sash, and Grecian bertha of 
some stylish color, such as violet, Nile green, or 
rose pink : price $35. 

INVITATIONS, ETC. 


Skeleton script, like the long, angular hand- 
writing now affected by ladies, is the fashion- 
able engraving for invitations and visiting-cards, 
There is a revived fancy for the monograms that 
fell into disfavor last season; these are now 
made in characters to match the engraving, and 
are very large and intricate: white monograms 
are used for wedding invitations. ‘The note 
sheet for invitations is very large and almost 
square. Tying the cards of the bride and groom 
together is also in vogue again. All abbrevia- 
tions and figures in invitations are considered 
inelegant. ‘The invitation formulas most ap- 
proved at present omit ‘‘ At Home,” *‘ Compli- 
ments of,” etc., and merely say, ‘* Mr. and Mrs, 
Smith desire the pleasure of Miss Brown's com- 
pany.” Wedding receptions now usually have a 
German at the close of the evening, and this is 
announced by the word ‘* German” in a corner 
of the invitation sheet. Visiting-cavds are of 
unglazed Bristol-board, are quite small, and are 
placed in an envelope when handed to the serv- 
ant at the door. Small beaded envelopes are 
used for this purpose. ‘The fashionable station- 
ery shows fifteen or twenty varieties of tinted 
note-paper of the faintest possible hues. Large 
square envelopes are used, and the note-sheet is 
merely doubled when placed inside. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
and James M‘Cresry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry Mars3, a printer for nearly fifty- 
three years in the employment of Messrs. HarR- 
PER & Brotuers, died on Sunday, December 1, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his -— He was con- 
sidered one of the most skillful and capable 
printers in the country, and was an honest, 
faithful man. 

—Hon. Joun P. Jonsgs, the new Nevada Senator, 
went to the Pacific from Cleveland, Obio, in 1849, 
in the bark Zureka, which vessel made the voy- 
age from that city via the St. Lawrence, around 
Cape Horn, to San Francisco. He is now one 
of the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest man on 
the Pacific slope, his fortune being rated at 
$10,000,000. In money affairs at Frisco he oc- 
cupies the position that “the Commodore”’ does 
in Wall Street. 

—This is what they are going to do for VERDI 
when he goes to Naples to attend the first rep- 
resentation of his new operas, Aida and Don 
Carlos. As the train moves into the railway 
station one of his finest choruses is to be sung 
by a great number of voices, and with the ac- 
companiment of the magnificent orchestra of 
the San Carlo. Immediately afterward hun- 
dreds of carriages, containing his friends and 
admirers, will follow him through the streets 
of the city. 

—The sensation marriage of the day abroad is 
that of a lady who was Princess de la Moskowa 
by her father and Duchesse de Persigny by her 
husband. She is now the wife of a simple ad- 
vocate at Cairo. 

—Miss ABBy Bou'WELL, a sister of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has considerable talent in 
sculpture, and goes soon to Rome to perfect 
herself in the art. She is a Boutwell enough 
now for ordinary stone-work, but is desirous of 
becoming first-class. 

—The Rev. Dr. VincEnT has been to see the 
Rev. Mr. SpurGron, and writes from London 
that the eminent Gaptist declared he ‘ would 
not come to this country until after the Day of 
Judgment.”” That looks as though he didn’t 
mean to come over for some time. 

—Prince Louis Murat, who was personal aid- 
de-camp to the late King of Sweden, remains in 
the same post with the present king. 

—It was before the Boston singe that OLIVER 
WENDELL Howes said, ‘If all the cities of the 
world were reduced to ashes, you’d have a new 
set of millionaires in a couple of years or so out 
of the trade in potash.” We shall look for 
these rich fellows in 1875 in Boston. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh, though strongly 
pressed to become an admiral, firmly declines to 
take’a flag until he has had some experience as 
captain in an iron-clad ship, and the Sultan is 
designated as the vessel he will probably com- 
mand. 

—Miss OLtve Ristey SEwarRD will hereafter 
make herhome at Fredonia with her father, Mr. 
H. A. Ristey. The old homestead has been 
handsomely fitted up, where, with the handsome 
income of the fifty thousand dollars bequeathed 
to her by Mr. SewarD, she can live in elegant 
retirement—if she has the notion to live in that 
way. 

vThe least important of circumstances now 
and then “makes cowards of us all.’? A few 
days since, when the new Lord Chancellor (SEL- 
BORNE) of England was taking the oath of office 
he was terribly nervous; and curiously enough 
there was but one Queen’s Counsel in court to 
welcome him, and he too was very nervous at 
finding himself all alone in any thing but his 
glory. However, he managed to stammer out 
the usual formality, ‘‘I move that the oath be 
recorded.” 

—Mr. Tom TayYtor, author of the original 
American Cousin and many other — lays, 
has retired from his place in the Public Health 
Department of England, on a pension of $3250 
per annum. 

—A pleasant incident occurred to Senator 
Wirson a few days ago on visiting his native 
town of Farmington, New Hampshire. After a 
serenade he addressed those present, standing 
upon the identical door-stone of the house on 
which he stood about fifty years ago and re- 
ceived that first book which appears to have been 
the foundation of his fame. Mrs. ANSTRESS 
Woopstry, wife of the Hon. NEHEMIAH East- 
MAN, seeing him, when a youngster about ten 
years of age, among other boys at play, called 
his attention, and asked him to come to her 
house and she would give him a book to read; 
and from this time she assumed charge and fur- 
nished him with reading iwatter, which quite 





likely assisted in making the foundation for his 
acquiring the extended information which has 
led to his national fame. 

—Madame Nitsson-Rovzeavp set the big folk 
of St. Petersburg wild with enthusiasm at her 
début. She sang in Hamlet, and the Grand Duke 
ConsTANTINE led the applause; the Prime Min- 
ister sent for her, and congratulated her, and the 
_~ frightened her horses. Imagine our “ Mr. 

. Fiso’”’ (as poor Catacazy pettishly called 
him) sending for Lucca and telling her she was 
a superior singer, and clever generally ! 

—What a worry it is, to be sure, to be a person 
of high degree! There is poor Lord WaLTER 
CAMPBELL, recently employed in a mercantile 
house in this city, who wished to marry a youn 
lady of good position. Upon his applying to the 
young lady’s father the parent stated that he re- 
ferred all such questions to his wife. The moth- 
er, in turn, said she must refer it to the Duke of 
Argyle. The duke pleaded that, considering his 
connection with royalty, he must consult his 
eldest son. The marquis could do nothing with- 
out the queen’s consent. Her Majesty felt that 
the issue must be referred to the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, as head of the family. The duke 
rejoined that since the recent changes in Ger- 
many he looked upon the Emperor WILLIAM as 
his sovereign, and must bow to his advice. The 
emperor said he could do nothing without Prince 
BISMARCK’S opinion, and Prince BIsMARCK de- 
clared he had no opinion at all, one way or the 
other. Andso the question—to marry or not to 
marry—was brought to a dead-lock. 

—Dr. HALL, who ought to be, and perhaps is, 
the healthiest of Americans—he is perpetually 
writing something about it—lays down the 
following concise rules as to what our citizens 
should do in regard to eating :—‘* Never eat 
when you are not hungry [good idea]; never 
eat when you are very tired : never eat just 
before severe mental or physical effort; never 
eat while in a passion [who does ?]; never eat 
while very low-spirited [who can ?]; never eat 
just before a bath [the idea!]; and never eat 
while greatly worried [who would ?]’”’ That’s 
what Dr. Hau says. The better rule is the 
Western one: when you're hungry, sail in! 

—Colonel Forney, who has such a fund of 
anecdotes of public men, tells this as illustrative 
of the patient temperament of Mr. S—Ewarp: 
“Just after PrEsToN 8. BRooks committed his 
brutal assuult on CHARLES SUMNER Mrs. SEWARD 
was exceedingly anxious for the safety of her 
husband, and advised him to protect himself. 
‘Well, my dear,’ was his answer, ‘what shall 
Ido? Iam a man of peace; I never reply to 

ersonal attacks. How am I to defend myself? 

hall I go to the Senate with a musket or rifle 
on my shoulder? If I use pistols, I am sure 
you will not ask me to shoot any body without 
notice. Yousay no. Well, then, it will be my 
duty if I carry revolvers to lay them on m 
Senatorial desk, so that all men may see that 
am ready to kill any body at 2 moment’s notice. 
I think this is my best weapon,’ he said, as he 
closed the interview, and picked up the whip 
he carried as a sort of metaphorical help to the 
old horse that carried him to the Capitol.” 

—lIt is rumored that General Grant, follow- 
ing his example of civil service reform in the 
appointment of Mr. FaiRMAN as postmaster at 
Philadelphia, will confer the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury on Assistant-Secretary RICHARDSON, in 
case Mr. BOUTWELL should be elected to succeed 
Mr. Wu1son, which is probable. Judge R. is a 
man of fine administrative capacity, and has at 
various times acted as Secretary. 

—Ruopa BroveHtTon, the author of Good-by, 
Sweetheart, and other stories, is young, pretty, 
fascinating, just a little wild, and the daughter 
of an English clergyman. 

—Thirty times was ADELINA Patti called be- 
fore the curtain on the occasion of her début in 
Moscow. The Princess DoLGOROUKA sent to 
her a bouquet of camellias that was so large as 
to require two men to carry it across the stage. 
Which goes to prove the calmness of us Amer- 
icans, who only recall Lucca three times on an 
average. For the four months the charmin 
singer passes in Russia she will receive $50,000, 
for two performances a week, and $1600 for each 
extra performance. Should she from illness be 
unable to sing, and procure a medical certificate 
to that effect, the impresario will not be entitled 
to make any reduction in her salary until a fort- 
night shall elapse. 

—Rare thing in Topsfield, Massachusetts, a few 
days since—the celebration of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the marriage of ZaccHEUs GOULD and 
wife. Agreat-granddaughter was present. The 
house in which the anniversary wus held is two 
hundred years old, and is the house in which 
good old Uncle GOULD was born. 

—It marks an era in the progress of things 
when the heathen Chinee becomes permanently 
domesticated among us. Mr. Lai Sun, with 
Mrs. Sun (or Moon), and some little fixed stars, 
have settled in Springfield, Massachusetts. They 
drape themselves in the costume of their native 
land, have their own servants, including cook, 
hair-dresser, and tailor, and live much as they 
used to at home. They talk English fluently, 
and are very sociable. 

—A daughter of the South, Miss Drxon, is 
noted in that region for skill in penmanship. 
She writes with both hands simultaneously. 

—M. Catacazy flourishes in a mild way in 
Paris, living as much in the public eye as it is 
possible to do by being constantly at cafés, 
clubs, operas, and hotels. His friends say that 
he is still on the best terms with the Czar, and 
may yet be remstated in the diplomatic service. 

—Mrs. Cott, of Hartford, placed to her income 
account last year $800,000, made from profits on 
revolvers. As this estimable lady is said to pos- 
sess $8,000,000, she may be presumed not to be 
in what Mrs. Partington calls ‘indignant cir- 
cumstances.” 

—Of the late General MzapE the New York 
Church Journal truthfully says, ‘‘A more stain- 
less knight never drew sword; a kindlier heart 
never beat; a simpler and truer Christian has 
seldom, in these days, lived; none worthier to 
wear ‘ the grand old name of gentleman’ with- 
out a blot. 

—Fifty years ago M. THIERS was engaged on 
the Constitutionnel as an art critic at the rate of 
$10 an article. His first critique was on the act- 
ing of Mrs. BeLLamy, then playing at the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre with an English troupe. M. 
THIERS was soon promoted to politics, and in 
the hands of an active opposition became a ter- 
rible enemy to the government, which he finally 
upset when editor of the National, with MIGNET 
and ARMAND CaRREL for lieutenants. 
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tonnets trimmed in this fashion are the most 
stylish and effective that are worn. 

One of the prettiest embroidered Dolmans that 
I have seen was made of black cloth. The em- 
broidery was composed simply of heavy black 
cord, set on in diagonal lines, with the space of 
a cord between, and meeting at the seams, the 
fronts, ete. 

Little girls from eight to fourteen are almost 
all enveloped in Scotch plaids, which are wound 
around their waists in the Scottish fashion. 
Many also wear square shawls, crossed in front 
and tied behind in the French style. 

Head-dresses for the opera and evening par- 
ties are divided into two styles—the diadem, for 
grave and regular features, and the Louis XV. 
pouf, set on one side, for bright, piquant, and 
irregular faces. Both are made with a little 
ribbon, a great quantity of black or white lace, 
and a few flowers or a feather, according to taste. 
The hair is combed upward, leaving the nape of 
the neck entirely free, and massed on the crown 
and front of the head, where it is arranged in a 
thousand different ways—rolled in canons, knot- 
ted in cogues, or raised en muraille, but always 
finished with a few irregular curls floating care- 
lessly. Young girls often tie their hair at the 
top of the head, then plait it in a single braid, 
which hangs low in the back, simply tied at the 
end with ribbon, very much in the fashion of a 
Chinaman. ‘This style is quite common, unbe- 
coming as it is. 

Ball dresses will be very vaporous. It is pro- 
posed, and actually begun, to abolish silk under- 
skirts, and to substitute for them four or five 
skirts of tulle, or else three or four of tarlatan 
(if the dress is tarlatan), of the same color as 
the dress. These dresses will be profusely 
trimmed with embroidery, as I described in my 
last letter. Pompadour costumes will be formed 
by the combination of colors; for instance, a 
dress will be composed of pink and blue or green 
tulle, of maize and lilac, gray and pink, and so 
on. For small dancing parties there are bro- 
caded grenadines, which are superb with their 
Pompadour wreaths and bouquets. These will 
be worn as polonaises with square-necked waists 
over plain skirts. Gray will often be worn over 
white, and white over gray, and these neutral 
tints will be brightened with pink or blue bows. 

Nevertheless, the fashions now are so multi- 
fold that no one can boast either of knowing or 
wearing them. ‘There is no longer the fashion, 
but one of the fashions of the day; every lady 
has her own style, and is at liberty to vary it as 
she likes, so long as she conforms to a few lead- 
ing features which characterize the general as- 
pect of the fashion. It is impossible to point out 
with precision what is in fashion, for the reason 
that every thing is in fashion according to the 
use that is made of it. 

We are returning to the beautiful silk damasks 
which clad our mothers and grandmothers so 
richly. These damasks are now the rage, and 
are worn both as trained dresses and as polo- 
naises over velvet skirts. One of the richest 
dresses of the kind that I have seen was as fol- 
lows: Skirt of plain felt gray velvet of a medium 
shade, Polonaise of felt gray damask, with 
large figures of several shades of the same color. 
This polonaise was open in front, and furnished 
with a velvet vest, and was trimmed with chenille 
fringe combining the different shades of the dam- 
ask, The velvet skirt was without trimming. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 








CHRISTMAS-EVE. 

“(\EF to-night! Mail train, eh? Why, 

Talbot, old fellow, you will lose the very 
cream of the hunting. Nice open weather, with 
the scent breast-high, and the horses in their best 
form. We draw Appley Gorse on Wednesday 
—a sure find and a splendid country. I want 
you to show these Melton dandies at Lord Whip- 
ham’s the way over Bullingsley Brook. It is a 
pity to leave us just now.” Thus spoke our vet- 
eran M.F.H., a thorough sportsman, and a ge- 
nial, warm-hearted gentleman of the old school, 
with whom I had been a favorite ever since he 
first rated me, at the ripe age of ten, for riding 
my shaggy pony too close to the leading hounds. 

I, Talbot Carew, whose name figured in the 
Landed Gentry as second son of Francis Carew, 
Esq., of Harbledown Court, and in the Army 
List as lieutenant in a light cavalry regiment, 
looked rueful enough, I dare say, as I assured 
the good old master of. the hounds that there 
was no help for it, and that with all my desire 
to stay until the frost should put a stop to our 
sylvan enjoyments, go I must. The fact was that 
my regiment was under orders for India, and 
that before we sailed my father had urged me 
to accept an invitation to spend the Christmas 
with an uncle and aunt of mine, a certain Sir 
Charles and Lady Treherne, who lived a long 
way off, in the west of England, and whom it 
so happened that I had not seen since my school- 
boy days. Thad no particular desire to devote 
my last days in England to a visit at Bramshaw 
Hall, where I had never before been a guest, and 
it was especially unpleasing to me to leave home 
just then. We lived in one of the most famous 
of those “‘ grass-shires” which form the paradise 
of fox-hunters and the emporium of weight-car- 
tying hunters and hounds of high degree; while 
Bramshaw was situated in Blankshire, which, as 
every one knows, is a rocky, heathy, and emi- 
nently picturesque county, where fox - hunting 
can only be pursued under difficulties. 

My parents were, however, so anxious that I 
should not refuse my uncle’s well-meant invita- 
tion that I reluctantly made up my mind to ac- 
cept it; and as there were sundry matters to trans- 
act In town, with reference to equipments, out- 
fit, ete., and as we expected to embark for India 


early in the new year, I was obliged to hurry up | 


to London at once to attend to the needful prep- 








arations, and to be in time to reach Bramshaw 
before the Christmas festivities should fairly be- 
gin. When it began to snow heavily on the day 
of my leaving London I reflected that the fine 
scenting weather in our own country was over for 
the present, and that I had not lost many runs 
by my unwilling absence. 

With all that, I could not help looking upon 
my visit to Bramshaw as an unmitigated an- 
noyance. I had seen, as I have already remark- 
ed, very little of the relatives under whose roof 
I was to be domiciled, and to all their friends, as 
well as to the part of the country in which they 
resided, I was a total stranger. The Trehernes 
were people who had for several years led a 
quiet life on their own estate, and the district 
in which they lived was one that had a reputa- 
tion for tenaciously keeping up ancient usages 
and customs exploded in parts of England more 
infused with the metropolitan spirit of change. 
‘*T suppose I am in,” said I to myself, as I gloom- 
ily gazed out of the window of the railway car- 
riage and watched the whirling snow-flakes sweep 
past with blinding rapidity, ‘‘ for what they call a 
good old-fashioned Christmas. J know. Round 
games, snapdragon, blindman’s-buff, forfeits, and 
the rest; and I shall be lucky if I escape hunt- 
the-slipper.” 

Bramshaw Hall turned out to be a fine old 


not possess the slightest local knowledge, I was 
glad to get what Frenchmen call the carte du 
pays from those who were better informed than 
Iwas. There was a young fellow there whom I 
did know, one Tollemache—Lionel ‘l'ollemache 
—a full cornet in the Lancer regiment quartered 
at Slochester, and whose relations had got him 
an introduction to Sir Charles as to one of the 
magnates of the country-side. 

‘** Awfully jolly old place, you know, and all 
that,” said Cornet Tollemache to me, aside, and 
with an air of mysterious importance. ‘‘ And 
as regards your uncle and aunt, I only wish that 
there were more of the same sort, for kinder peo- 
ple I never knew. Capital house, good cook, de- 
cent cover-shooting, and pretty girls staying here ; 
but— You don’t believe in ghosts, Carew, of 
course ?” 

‘Of course not,” said I, wondering. 

**Nor do I. Awful stuff!” said my friend, 
and went off to flirt with a Miss Porter, who 
came from Slochester too. 

A lady whose acquaintance I presently made, 
and who liked, apparently, to hear the sound of 
her own voice, was more explicit than the enig- 
matical subaltern had been. It was thus that 
Mrs. Methven explained matters: ‘‘ Why, you 
see, Mr. Carew, we are rather celebrated for 





haunted houses in this part of the country, and 
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place, built of stone which age had covered with 
mosses and lichens of dainty green and golden 
russet tints, and very much superior in an ar- 
tistic point of view to the red bricks and white 
copings of our own ancestral mansion in central 
England. The Hall stood also in a command- 
ing position, perched as it was on a stone ter- 
race, overlooking all the surrounding country 
with all its horrent woods, and bare peaks of 
gray rock, and the purple moorland clothing the 
neighboring heights as with a royal robe. One 
part of the old house—the western end—looked 
upon a really lovely glen, something like a bit 
of Cumberland scenery transplanted to the south; 
and there was a steep fall here from where the 
terrace ended down to the rough rocks beneath, 
and to the stream that battled and frothed among 
the boulders and deep overhanging banks of its 
narrow bed. 

I was very kindly received by the baronet and 
by my aunt—it was Lady Treherne, by-the-bye, 
to whom I was related—and found myself wel- 
comed by a number of guests of different ages, 
ranging, so far as I could guess, from seven to 
seventy years, most of whom were Blankshire 
people, or from the adjacent counties. I was 
the only late arrival, for all the others had been 
for several days at Bramshaw; so that, as I did 


’ the wonder was rather that Bramshaw, old as it 
is, and with all the dreadful things done here 
that must have been done of course—you men 
are sad wicked creatures, Mr. Carew, though of 
course you won't agree with me about that— 
should not have had a ghost of its own before. 
But really, what with the rustlings, and what 
with the light tread that passes by our bedroom 
doors at the strangest hours of the night, and 
what with vague movements, and creaking of the 
old oak stairs, and things being disturbed or 
thrown down in a way no servant can account 
for—why, one does not know what to think; 
and excepting your good aunt and uncle, to 
whom no one likes to speak on the subject, I as- 
sure you we are all exceedingly uneasy and un- 
comfortable.” 

And indeed, on farther inquiry, so I found 
it. A vague feeling of discomfort, almost of 
alarm, was abroad among the guests. Dinner, 
however, so far as I could see, dispelled all these 
dismal day-dreams as to haunted houses and 
creaking stairs; and indeed I have not often 
known people who enjoyed themselves so hearti- 
ly as these Blankshire gentry around my uncle’s 
hospitable board. They all knew each other, 
and had at their fingers’ ends, so to speak, the 





names and circumstances of every married 





daughter, and of every son at Sandhurst or the 
university. A few outsiders there were: Tolle- 
mache, the Porter girls, and Major Porter—an 
apoplectic old soldier, who rarely spoke except 
with reference to ‘‘the Dook” or ‘‘ the Penin- 
sula”—and myself; esoteric persons, who did 
not know who Mary and Jane had married, and 
who had never admired Frank’s score at cricket, 
or the matchless horsemanship of Adolphus, 
But they were all very kind, and did their best 
to lighten our natural sense of inferiority to 
those who were better informed. The dinner 
was an excellent one, and it passed merrily, and 
the children came in at dessert in gay frocks and 
sashes and velvet tunics and shining curls, ac- 
cording to sex and complexion, and there was a 
great silver-gilt caldron full of something hot 
and strong, which was called the wassail-bowl, 
and we all sipped and laughed, and became sea- 
sonably merry and blithely sportive. 

Then in the drawing-room there were games 
of all sorts—one of forfeits among them—and, 
to my own amazement, I found myself voted by 
the children into the high dignity and office of 
Lord of Misrule, or Grand Mufti, or something 
of the sort, which post I accepted because they 
clapped their little hands and seemed so eager 
and bright-eyed, and because even then, at one- 





and-twenty, I could not bear to say to children 
nay. And we had a great deal of romping, 
laughter, and intense nonsense, to the disgust 
of young Tollemache, who wondered how an of- 
ficer of my standing could thus demean himself; 
until the tired darlings were taken off to bed, 
and it was almost time for us grown people to 
go to bed too. I think the liveliest of the young 
girls there, the quickest guesser of charade or 
conundrum, the deftest at ‘‘ post” or “ puss in 
the corner,” the smartest competitor at forfeits, 
was my young cousin Blanche, the only child of 
Sir Charles and Lady Treherne, a delicate pale 
slip of a girl, with fine eyes and long fair hair, 
but by no means so pretty as several of the little 
rich-complexioned west of England pixies who 
frolicked around her. Blanche’s health, as I 
conjectured when first she put her thin hand 
into that of ‘‘ Cousin Talbot Carew,” was none 
of the best; and I could see by Lady Treherne’s 
half-anxious, half- gratified look that she was 
surprised by the unusual animation which her 
daughter, usually languid and reserved, display- 
ed on the occasion of these Christmas sports. 

Well, we went to bed. My room was at the 
east end of the house, and was known as the 
Tapestry Room. Its walls were, indeed, cover- 
ed with tapestry of great antiquity and ugliness, 
and the bed was an imposing structure, calcula- 
ted to impart to the intelligent foreigner, should 
he ever gain admittance, a proper appreciation 
of the majesty of sleep. A wood fire, clear, rud- 
dy, and bright, burned on the ample hearth, 
where the massive ‘‘ dogs” or andirons of parcel 
gilt steel were formed to represent the heraldic 
cognizance of the Trehernes. I was tired, but 
not disposed to sleep; so instead of retiring to 
rest, I sat down before the fire, from time to 
time tossing a fresh log into the blaze, and med- 
itating on many things, on my life, past, present, 
and future, as I gazed on the glowing embers, 
which seemed to have that strange fascination 
for me that they have had for thousands, 

At last the sullen sound of the great clock on 
the turret above the stables reminded me that it 
was very late, conventionally as well as actually, 
and that I had better get some sleep while I 
could; and then it was that, feeling for my 
watch, and missing that accustomed pocket 
companion, I recollected that when we were at 
play down stairs my watch had been one of the 
forfeited pledges, late redeemed, and that it had 
been left lying on the marble mantel-piece in the 
great drawing-room, since I had forgotten to take 
it up when my little playmates left us. ‘‘It 
serves me right,” said I, cynically, with the re- 
membrance of Tollemache’s face floating before 
my mental vision, ‘‘ for making such a fool of 
myself. Nevermind! Il fetch it.” So I took 
up my candle and sallied forth. The passage 
which gave access to my room was called the 
Gothic Gallery, probably because it was narrow 
and dark, with hideous medieval carvings in 
niches, and stained-glass casements, through the 
tinted panes of which the pure white snow out- 
side looked crimson, ochre yellow, or of a dusky 
green. This passage leads into the wider and 
loftier one styled the Oaken Gallery, where the 
family portraits hang against the paneled walls; 
and from this the broad and elaborately carved 
staircase of dark and polished wood conducts to 
the entrance hall below. I made my way to the 
drawing-room, found my watch without difficul- 
ty, the centre of a heap of torn gloves, crushed 
flowers, and the pink or blue papers that had 
been wrapped around French bonbons, relics of 
the juvenile revelry. I had nearly reached my 
room again when a gust of wind, caused by the 
sudden opening of a door, extinguished my can- 
dle. Immediately afterward I saw the faint 
glimmer of a light slowly and steadily approach- 
ing. Nearer and nearer it came; and presently 
I could distinguish a figure clothed in white, or 
some light color that looked white in the uncer- 
tain light, gliding with a noiseless tread and a 
smooth evenness of motion which was of itself 
remarkable. I am, I hope, as brave as my neigh- 
bors, and I may say, without boasting, that I 
have not been found lacking when face to face 
with danger in a tangible shape; but I confess 
that a cold shuddering chill ran through my 
limbs, and that my heart bounded like a startled 
horse, and then seemed to cease beating, as I 
caught sight of this mysterious form silently and 
surely approaching me. ‘The Blankshire lady’s 
story of vague alarms among the visitors on ac- 
count of Strange occurrences by night in that old 
house, the very scene, with its solemn state and 
antique magnificence, for the manifestation of 
supernatural phenomena, recurred to me with 





disagreeable emphasis. Idle words had I thought 
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them at the time when they were uttered; but 
now I felt any thing rather than inclined to ridi- 
cule them. The apparition drew nearer, and by 
an involun impulse I shrank back into a 
doorway, as if to allow it to pass. It did pass; 
and in a moment more I breathed more freely, 
and began to be heartily ashamed of my super- 
stitious fancies, 

Blanche! Yes, it was my young cousin, 
Blanche Treherne. I recognized her as she 

close by me, carrying her candle in a 
d that was as steady as if it had been that of 
a statue; and, in truth, marble itself could 
scarcely have been paler than her fair, innocent 
face as she went by, to all appearance, without 
reeiving me. She still wore the dress that she 
ad worn during the evening’s merry-making 
down stairs, her pretty white frock relieved by 
some admixture of light blue. Her long hair, 
of a pale golden color, hung loose over her 
shoulders, and I noticed with wonder that her 
small feet were bare, so that her step caused no 
more sound than if she had indeed been a phan- 
tom. On she went, walking slowly but with no 
sign of hesitation, her eyes fixed on something— 
what, I knew not—as if a spirit’s shadowy hand 
had beckoned her onward. By some instinct I 
had refrained from addressing her, even in my 
surprise at the recognition; but now, moved by 
an impulse for which I could not account, I left 
my place of espial and followed her at some dis- 
tance, being careful to tread as lightly as I could. 
She passed on, along the Ouken Gallery, and I 
wondered more and more at the strangeness of 
her conduct. Her own chamber was, I conject- 
ured, on the floor above, as were those of sev- 
eral of the visitors, while others, as well as the 
master and mistress of the house, slept in that 
part of the mansion from which every step re- 
moved her farther and farther. Why in the 
name of common-sense had she chosen to range 
the house thus on this bitter winter's night? and 
what could be the steady purpose that drew her 
forward, as steel is drawn to a magnet? 

Ah! now she can go no farther, unless her 
intention be, as doubtless it is, to descend to the 
reception-rooms below by the grand staircase, 
for she has reached the end of the Oaken Gal- 
lery. Such was my soliloquy as I cudgeled 
my brains in the effort to devise a reason for 
these extraordinary proceedings on the part of 
a girl of my cousin's age. It was just possible 
that she, like myself, might have left down stairs 
som® object of which she was now in search; 
but if so, why this ghost-like gliding with bare 
feet about the mansion of which she was the heir- 
ess, indulged and loved by all? ‘These thoughts 
came into my head as for an instant she stood 
still, near the angle of the broad landing-place, 
while in front of her was the great French win- 
dow, filling up nearly two-thirds of the width of 
the wide passage, by which the Oaken Gallery 
was lighted. ‘This window was an innovation, 
no doubt, but an improvement on the small- 
paned casement of stained glass, through which 
the sun had scarcely had power to illumine the 
old pictures that lined the walls, which it had 
superseded. 

** By Heaven she is lost!” was my hasty ex- 
clamation, as, to my infinite horror, I saw Blanche 
turn from the staircase, and deliberately yet 

uickly throw open the tall French window. 
That very day, just after sunset, Sir Charles 
had insisted on my admiring the view from that 
west window, which commanded a bold sweep 
of country, swelling moorland and black pine- 
woods, rocky fort and the distant sea. The win- 
dow was at a great height above the ground, 
since from it one could look down, sheer over 
the edge of the stone terrace on which the man- 
sion stood, to a rocky dell, where far below a 
brawling stream made music among the boul- 
ders that fretted its waters into foam. All this 
I remembered at the same instant that the 
dreadful truth flashed upon me. Blanche was 
a sleep-walker—her actions were prompted by 
the strange mechanical semi-consciousness of the 
somnambulist—and from this terrible slumber 
that was not rest her awakening would be in 
another world. Nearer and nearer yet she 
drew to the giddy verge, her eyes steadily fixed 
on vacancy. She stood poised on the very sill 
of the open window, through which the bleak 
night air rushed in, causing the candle in her 
unconscious hand to flare and flicker. I dared 
not call, dared not raise my voice, lest I should 
startle her, and precipitate the catastrophe that 
seemed imminent. ‘There was a chance, though 
a poor one, that she would close the window and 
return to her room, as I had heard that sieep- 
walkers sometimes do, ignorant of the mortal 
peril so nearly encountered. 

Now she seems to bend slightly forward, her 
slender figure actually overhanging the abyss. 
A fall from such a height must be fatal. Bit- 
terly blaming myself for my own lack of pru- 
dence in allowing things to proceed to this pitch 
before I interfered, I mustered all my strength for 
one desperate bound, sprang to her side, and 
caught the girl's falling weight in my arms, at 
the very moment when she stepped from the win- 
dow-ledge. A second or two would have made 
my hasty movement too late; and as it was it 
was well that Blanche was a light burden, and 
that I was active and strong, or both might have 
fallen from that dizzy perch. Blanche, abruptly 
awakened, broke the silence of the house by an 
agonized scream as of mingled pain and terror, 
and for an instant she struggled, while the can- 
dlestick dropped from her hand. ‘The candle 
was extinguished in its fall; but I looked down 
and saw the tiny luminous spark of the burning 
wick falling, falling through the midnight dark- 
ness, and then heard the duil clang as the silver 
candlestick reached the rocks below. 

Blanche’s shrieks had effectually aroused the 
household, and before I could soothe her natural 
alarm she was clasped in her mother’s arms; 
while a Babel of voices rose clamorously around 





us, and conjectures, exclamations of horror or of 
thankfulness, were uttered on all hands, as vis- 
itors and servants came successively hurrying to 
the spot whence the cries had been heard. That 
the young heiress of the Trehernes was a somnam- 
bulist was what no one, not even her own parents, 
knew, nor had the poor frightened child herself 
the least suspicion that this was the case; but 
at any rate the incipient ghost stories with refer- 
ence to Bramshaw Hall were now nipped in the 
bud, and the most superstitiously disposed could 
not doubt the connection between the mysterious 
occurrences of which they had whispered and 
Blanche’s unlucky peculiarity. ‘The candlestick, 
dinted and battered, was found next morning 
among the rocks below the terrace. 

I prefer to pass lightly over the deep and fer- 
vent expressions of gratitude and strong feeling 
with which Sir Charles and Lady Treherne ac- 
knowledged the preservation of their only child ; 
but I remember to have reddened and winced 
excessively under the weight of praises unde- 
served, since any one else in my place would 
surely have done as much, and it rather annoyed 
me than otherwise that the company persisted in 
treating me as a sort of hero during the rest of 
my stay, and in humoring and deferring to me as 
if I had been some great public benefactor. The 
only exception to this general conspiracy to make 
much of an unworthy individual was Blanche 
herself. My young cousin seemed to avoid me 
since that eventful night ; and of all the farewells 
that were said when I returned home the coldest 
** good-by” was Blanche’s own. 

We sailed for India; and for four years I 
went through the usual round of Indian duties 
and amusements, with no opportunities of active 
service, but a fair average of sport with gun, 
rifle, and boar-spear, with plenty of drill as well 
as dancing, and an occasional change of station 
as the chief military event of the year. During 
this time I sometimes received, though rarely, a 
letter from my aunt; but from home I often had 
tidings of the ‘Trehernes, who no longer resided 
constantly at Bramshaw, but were often in Lon- 
don, on the Continent, or at English sea-side wa- 
tering-places. At the end of four years my eld- 
er brother, poor Tom, died, and my parents 
pressed me to leave the army and come home, 
the necessity for a profession in my case no longer 
existing. With some regret I bade adieu to my 
former life and its associations; but, after all, 
there is no great hardship in being the future 
proprietor of an entailed estate like ours, and 
with tolerable resignation I sent in my papers 
and renounced the career of arms. 

I had not been long in England before an in- 
vitation to repeat my former Christmas visit to 
Bramshaw Hall reached me, couched in such af- 
fectionate terms, and so urgent, that I could not 
find it in my heart to decline. ‘‘ Mind,” said 
my father, jestingly, ‘‘that you don’t leave your 
heart behind you there, unless indeed you have 
left it in India. Miss Blanche, I am told by 
those who are judges of such matters, has turned 
out amazingly good-looking.” 

I laughed, and answered with a tone of perfect 
conviction that there was little prospect of any love 
passages between my cousin, now sixteen years of 
age,and myself. 1 found that my father’s account 
of Blanche’s appearance hardly did justice to the 
reality. She had developed into a very pretty 
girl, who at moments, as when she sang, which 
she did in a sweet sad voice, and with much mu- 
sical taste and skill, looked absolutely lovely. I 
took an opportunity to ask Lady Treherne, half 
jocularly, whether the ‘‘ ghost” was effectually 
exorcised, and sleep-walking a thing of the past. 
With perfect confidence my aunt replied in the 
affirmative. Care and change of air and of scene, 
amusement and study, had, she said, done won- 
ders for Blanche’s health; and whereas the ex- 
treme delicacy of her constitution had formerly 
caused much anxiety to her parents, they now 
considered her to be quite well and quite strong. 
‘*It was on her account, dear girl,” said Lady 
Treherne, ‘‘ that we quiet old folks have run 
about the world as we have done, traveling and 
pleasure-hunting; for you must know, Talbot, 
this. is the first Christmas we have spent at the 
Hall since—since you were with us.” 

A curious coincidence. It was wild snowy 
weather again, and with few exceptions the same 
company that I had formerly met had reassem- 
bled under Sir Charles’s hospitable roof. As be- 
fore, I had arrived on Christmas-eve; and as the 
dinner in its old style, and the dance and the 
songs and music, and the games for the children, 
succeeded precisely in the same fashion, I could 
have imagined that the four last years-were the 
baseless vision of a dream, and that this was my 
first and only Christmas at Bramshaw Hall. 
One change there certainly was. Blanche, no 
longer a child, was taken in to dinner by me, and 
she did not avoid me in the pointed, almost pet- 
ulant manner in which she had turned from me 
when she was but twelve years old; but I could 
make no way with her in conversation, nor did 
she meet my eyes frankly, but-allowed hers to 
rest any where but on my face when I addressed 
her, answered my best things with monosylla- 
bles, blushed when I spoke carelessly of our for- 
mer meeting, and altogether disconcerted me, 
who was perhaps a little vain of my powers of 
pleasing. I soon gave her up as hopeless, and 
directed my attentions elsewhere. 

Never in my life had 1 felt myself less disposed 
for sleep than when, late on the night of Christ- 
mas-eve, I sat before the crackling wood fire in 
my bedroom—they had given me the ‘I'apestry 
Room, as before—and meditated on all that had 
occurred, for good or ill, since last I was the ten- 
ant of that ancient chamber. Four years ago 
poor ‘Tom, my elder brother, was hale and strong. 
and I a younger son, with no prospects but such 
as my profession might, in these—from a mili- 
tary point of view—hard times, open out before 
me. Yes, four years ago: how strange was the 
adventure of that other Christmas-eve, to which 





my thoughts flew back, no matter on what sub- 
ject I might be pondering! - 

I could not go to bed. Somehow, do what I 
would, I remained wakeful and watchful, with 
an undefinable impression upon me that I was 
wanted, that I had a duty to perform, and that 
I must not sleep. I listened intently for the 
slightest sound, and even the moan of the wind 
without seemed to me like a human voice com- 
plaining. Again and again did I throw wood 
upon the fire, until my supply of fuel waned to 
such an extent that it was plain that I must soon 
retire to rest, or sit up fireless, ‘‘ This will never 
do,” said I; ‘‘fancy is making a fool of me. I'll 
just slip out and take a glance at the scene of 
my former adventure, and then come back and 
go to sleep for the rest of the dark hours.” 

So saying, I took my candle and emerged into 
the Gothic Gallery. Instinctively I turned to 
the point where, four years since, I had espied 
the gleam of the light in Blanche’s hand. All 
was darkness now. Here, too, was the door- 
way into which I haa vetired «o allow the appa- 
rition, as I had deemed **. to pass. Smiling at 
the recollection o° my own irrational alarm, I 
went on, walking softlv, to the corner of the 
Oaken Gallery. ‘‘ Sc vivid is the imagination,” 
said J, ‘* that I almos* expect to see the glimmer 
of the light, and the childish figure gliding on 
before me, as when— ’ 

The words died away on sny lips, for what I 


beheld was a sight that curdled my very life-- 


blood with horror. 

At the other end of the Oaken Gallery, reced- 
ing from me, and withis. a few feet of the great 
west window, was a fernale figure draped in white, 
distinctly visible, and ca-rying a lighted candle 
with the same impassive mechanical steadiness 
that I had noticed fom years since; advancing 
slowly, too, and noiselessly, with the same air of 
being beckoned forward by a viewless hand that 
had shocked me in . child so narrowly rescued 
from a cruei death. Jt was no dream—no crea- 
tion of a distempered brain. No, it was Blanche 
herself, her bright hair floating like pale gold 
over her shoulders, and wearing a loose peignoir 
of white cashmere. While I stood speechless 
she advanced, and with a slow but certain move- 
ment of the hand which was free, she began to 
unclasp the fastenings of the great French win- 
dow. 

For a moment [ stood, as if rooted to the 
ground by horror. I tried to rush forward, but 
my feet seemed nailed to the floor, and my voice, 
when I essayed to call aloud, refused to obey my 
volition. The low creaking sound as the win- 
dow slowly opened, and the inward rush of the 
shrieking night wind, dissolved the spell of my 
helplessness, and I darted along the gallery, 
shouting, or attempting to shout, though my 
voice reached my own ear but as a harsh and 
hollow murmur. The white figure, bending fov- 
ward, seemed about to vanish in the blackness 
beyond. Suddenly the candle was extinguished 
by a stronger gust of wind, and I uttered a cry 
of horror, for I thought that Blanche had actu- 
ally fallen; but by Heaven’s mercy I was in 
time, but just in time. My arm was round her 
waist, my hand was on her arm, as she was 
tottering on the very verge of the dread preci- 
pice; and by a quick and powerfal exertion I 
drew her back. She-awoke, with a low moan- 
ing cry, such as may often be heard on the lips 
of a child suddenly aroused from sleep. ‘‘ What is 
this ?” she said, wildly—** where am [ ?—Cousin 
—what—where ?” ‘Then, as she looked around, 
and saw the reality of the position, she shudder- 
ed, and sank fainting and unconscious into my 
arms. Bearing her as swiftly and tenderly as I 
could along the Oaken Gallery, I laid her on a 
sofa that stood in the adjacent corridor, and 
hurrying to Lady Treherne’s door, aroused my 
aunt from her sleep, and related in few words 
what had befallen her daughter, and how a 
second time she had been providentially snatch- 
ed from the jaws of death. : 

‘Tt was the association of ideas that did the 
mischief—not a doubt of it,” said the old family 
physician, who had known Blanche from her in- 
fancy: ‘‘the cure seemed complete, and in ef- 
fect was so; but no doubt the Christmas spent 
for the first time at the old house and in the old 
way, the similarity of the weather and of the 
evening’s amusements, and, above all, Mr. Ca- 
rew’s presence, with the memory of the former 
adventure, influenced our young friend’s fancy 
in a manner that might have been— But we 
won't talk of that now.” , 

The Trehernes left Bramshaw at once; and at 
their earnest wish I accompanied them, and paid 
the remainder of my visit at their house in Lon- 
don. Here it was that I learned to find Blanche 
very, very dear to me, and that after some 
weeks I ventured to ask her to be my wife. ‘‘I 
thought,” said I, as I took her little hand, un- 
resisting, in mine, “ that you rather disliked me 
than otherwise formerly ; but perhaps now—” 

** Do you remember four years ago ?” she ask- 
ed, interrupting me, and with a burning cheek 
and a glanoe, half arch, half shy, that puzzled 
me greatly. 

** Yes, of course I do,” answered I, perplexed. 

** Because | have loved you ever since—ever 
since you—first—” and she shuddered, and hid 
her beautiful blushing face on my shoulder. 

Sir Charles and Lady ‘lreherne gave their 
willing sanction to the engagement between 
Blanche and myself, which was equally welcome 
to my own parents ; but on account of the youth 
of the bride elect it was thonght better to post- 
pone the wedding for another year, till Miss ‘Tre- 
herne should have passed her seventeenth birth- 
day. 

When T asked her, as in duty bound, to name 
the day for that all-important ceremony, the 
dear girl hesitated for a moment, and then, with 
tears, but not of sorrow, sparkling in her loving 
eyes, she softly made answer, ‘* Christmas- 
eve.” 





“APRIL IS IN MY MISTRESS’S 


FACE.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE GARDEN.” 
‘s Y dear Harriet, I agree so entirely with 


all your sentiments; but at the same 
time—” 

‘*There is no particular use in my having 
sentiments at all, so far as I can see,” said Miss 
Donaldson, shaking her head disconsolately. 

‘“*For a girl brought up as we have endeay- 
ored to bring up dear Carvline’s child—” 

“*Maria, I flatter myself that this is one of 
the times in which we shall see the advantage 
in having thoroughly grounded April in all mat- 
ters important to her well-being. If it were not 
for this conviction I do not think I could have 
consented. At the same time, since Mrs. Win- 
terton is unfortunately April’s godmother—” 

** And had her name engraved upon the fork 
and spoon very handsomely. If it were only to 
spend the day—but for three weeks!” 

It was a quaint, sober little drawing-room in 
which Mrs. Selby and her sister were sitting. 
They had kind, unruffled faces, which seemed to 
harmonize with the furniture and the ornaments 
lying at proper intervals. You could hardly 
fancy any storm coming down upon the room, or 
disarranging the books placed at due angles 
round the table ; the flower glass on its wool mat; 
the tidies which covered the sofa: all the things 
which from year’s end to year’s end were tak- 
en up and dusted and set down again without 
being moved an inch from their original posi- 
tion. There is sometimes a kind of strange 
dead life in people’s surroundings. Yon long to 
gather up the poor, useless, petrified books and 
worsted-work and little mats, and carry them 
away to bury them. They oppress you with a 
sense of unntterable weariness from their dread. 
ful immobility. One fancies that something 
which might break the monotony of so many 
years—a heap of dewy flowers tossed into their 
midst, half a dozen children left to play and peep 
into the stiff boxes—might rekindle the old life ; 
but the flowers and the children do not come, 
or at least they are cut into short lengths and 
stuffed into a high glass and absorbed into the 
ugliness of the wool mat, or sit up and are hushed 
on hard, uncomfortable chairs. That was how 
April Merivale had sat when she was a child. 
Her mother had been one of the Misses Donald- 
son, brought up with the same disregard of the 
beautiful, and dread of originality. Once only 
had she insisted on a point which ran a little 
counter to their traditions, and then, indeed, she 
was dying, which might account for it. It was 
spring, and something of the loveliness of the 
young life about her must have reached her 
mind, and touched her with its pathetic likeness 
to another young life which she should never see 
grow into summer, when she would have her lit- 
tle baby called. April. Was it some sudden 
awakening to the beautiful which came to her 
in those last days? It is one of the questions 
we can not answer, but it was thus that in the 
midst of the set, formal drabs and browns of Elm 
Lodge, a girl lived whose name suggested a hun- 
dred sweet and fitful lights and shadows, 

If the sisters, however, could not interfere at 
such a time with such a fancy, they did their 
best that nothing of what the name embodied 
should ruffle the regular clock-work existence 
into which the little April was trained. She had 
fixed hours for study, for walking. for music, for 
working; a fixed place in which to sit; there 
seemed no time and no room in her life for one 
shoot of individual development, nor do I think 
she had ever felt the want of it, althongh she 
was now eighteen. The Donaldson nature must 
have been strong enough to prevent any cravings 
after an unknown life or untasted sensations. 
Whether there was any part in her which might 
unexpectedly awaken, any inheritance of a cer- 
tain bright-eyed Lucretia Merivale, at whose 
picture April sometimes gazed with a vague 
wonder, who could say? As she was when her 
aunts talked of her in the drawing-room she was 
a fair-haired, pretty girl of middle height, so up- 
right that it was impossible not to call her prim, 
with calm eyes, and a little trick of keeping her 
mouth open, as unlike .as possible to Lucretia 
Merivale, and sufficiently a Donaldson for her 
aunts to look at her gratefully, with a serene 
conviction that nothing more could be expected 
from herseif or from them. 

“Tt is such a mercy we were not disappoint- 
ed,” sighed Mrs. Selby, who seldom finished her 
sentences. ‘‘ At one time I did fear her nose 
was a Merivale nose, but—” 

Some one has said that with two women living 
together, one necessarily falls into the husband’s 

sition. It seemed quite a matter of course to 
Mrs. Selby that her sister Harriet should give the 
required orders and make the necessary plans, 
and she herself had more than compensation in 
the shape of certain honors which came to her 
share asa married woman. She sat at the head 
of the table; she walked first into the room. 
It was under her protection that her sister and 
April ventured to brave society in that little circle 
in which Elm Lodge revolved. Of books she 
had but few, and such as she had were care- 
fully chosen to contain as many facts and as lit- 
tle of the imaginative element as possible. Ido 
not believe that any girl could have led a hap- 
pier or a more contented life; but it was that of 
a bird in a cage; and if at any time she was com- 
pelled to fly forth, how would the bird fare in its 
untried liberty ? 

‘There was a little flight at hand now. Mrs. 
Winterton, Mr. Merivale’s favoriie cousin and 
April's godmother, had openly resented the aunts’ 
persistent refusals to allow the girl to pay her 
long visits in her child days. After an in- 
terval of some years she had written again, in 
terms which almost claimed as a right the means 
of making acquaintance with Edmund’s daugh- 
ter, and Miss Donaldson's sense of justice obliged 
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her to consent. Nevertheless, it would have 
cost many people less to let their child go to 
India. You would have smiled, but yet might 
have found something touching in the way the 
aunts went softly about, as the da, drew near, 
taking out little piles of clothes, filling all the 
corners of the square, old-fashioned box, and 
looking wistfully at April, into whose eyes a lit- 
tle gleam of astonishment had grown. 

**You will be sure to fuld every thing neatly 
away in your drawers, my dear,” said Miss Don- 
aldson. 

‘¢ And your candle at night.—Harriet, do you 
think there is any one at Coombhurst who will 
see to that? Because it would be so—” 

‘*T think April is to be trusted. I hope her 
principles are so deeply ingrained that she will 
not be the worse for being thrown among those 
who have not been brought up with the same 
advantages.” 

‘* And I am sure no young girl could have 
a nicer set of clothes,” chimed in Mrs. Selby. 
‘‘The tucks in your petticoats are most beauti- 
fully run.” 

‘ April has every thing that is right and prop- 
er,” said Miss Donaldson, more severely. ‘I 
believe she will not forget this.” 

On the whole, I do not think any girl ever 
went away with a clearer conviction of the fact. 
Her aunts’ maid traveled with her to the Coomb- 
hurst station, and in the train April sat upright 
and thought of the new experiences that were 
coming, with a little serene pity for the cousins 
who had not had her advantages. She was not 
as yet overpowered with any sense of shyness : 
strangers were too little known to her for her to 
fear them as keenly as a less solitary girl of her 
own age might have done, and, besides, there was 
her little conviction of superiority to support her. 
It was not really conceit. April did not think 
of herself as naturally superior to other girls, 
only she believed what her aunts had so often 
told her, that her bringing up had placed her on 
a little height above them, and the very talk that 
went on daily in the little dreary drawing-room 
was such as most to impress upon her the wick- 
edness of the world outside, and the safety of her 
sheltering ark. 

Into such serene meditations the first pang of 
disquiet was not long in forcing an entrance. 
As the train ran into Coombhurst station it 
seemed to April as if the platform were crowded 
with people and bright colors, into the midst of 
which she had to descend, to be caught hold of 
and kissed, she hardly knew by whom. 

‘‘This is you, my dear, I am sure!” said an 
energetic voice.—‘* Maud, here she is; Maud! 
Where is Maud? Oh, I see, at the other end. 
—Dear Mrs. Roberts, must you get in? It has 
been such a pleasure !—Good-by, Mary, good- 
by. You will come on Tuesday ; don’t forget.— 
You poor child, you look quite tired and fright- 
ened; come along, the carriage is outside. We 
shall soon be at home, and have some tea. James 
will see to your luggage.—Good-by, Mr. Hall; 
you have no time to lose.—What were you say- 
ing, dear child ?—oh, the maid.—Maud, will you 
tell the maid that Miss Merivale does not want 
her any more ?—We must not keep the horses 
waiting, my dear: Mr, Winterton is quite fussy 
about his horses.” 

April felt as if she were swept away by a whirl- 
wind. Mrs. Winterton was so good-naturedly 
peremptory, there were so many things distract- 
ing her, that it did not seem possible to make a 
stand. At home the coming of a visitor was a 
kind of thoughtful ceremony ; the whole house- 
hold was interested; there was a regular little 
routine of the luggage and the fly, and Mrs. Sel- 
by standing at the drawing-room door to wel- 
come them. But here it was mixed up with so 
much besides that all its importance was gone, 
and she could send no last messages by Croft— 
Croft, who was the real sovereign at Elm Lodge. 
She sat upright, and wondered whether Croft 
would be offended, and how so great a crisis in 
her life should be so unceremonious an occur- 
rence at Coombhurst. 

Coombhurst itself was a pretty old place, al- 
together modernized with large windows and 
flower boxes and striped blinds, and yet preserv- 
ing that air of substantiality which belongs to 
an earlier date. One or two girls came into the 
hall, and there was a big man, whom Mrs. Win- 
terton called ‘‘my eldest son, Edmund—after 
your father, you know, my dear,” she added; 
but excepting that he looked at her a little cu- 
riously, nobody made much of her appearance 
among them: there were a hundred other things 
uppermost. 

**So you are come back, Maisie,” said Mrs. 
Winterton to a girl in a riding-habit. ‘‘ You 
and Tom have lost your luncheon, as usual.” 

“*Oh, we rode to Chittlebury with the Grays.” 

“Tt was awfully slow pounding along the 
roads,” broke in Tom, ‘‘so we came home 
across country; but Maisie funked the big 
ditch.” 

‘“‘Mamma! mamma!” cried a chorus of 
voices, followed by a plunge through the win- 
dow, ‘‘ there’s a wasps’ nest in the bank. Come 
and see!” 

‘*Smith thinks it’s a hornets’.” 

‘* We're going to smoke it out.” 

“*T may sit up, mayn’t I?” 

“*T don’t know if little Grif’s all right, moth- 
er. He tumbled out of the swing, and has been 
howling ever since.” 

_April looked and listened in dismay. How 
different was this room, with its bright invading 
sunlight, and gay disorder, and books piled to- 
gether, to the shady drawing-room she had been 
taught to reverence! How were these strong- 


limbed, strong-voiced children opposed to the 
solitary ones who came to Elm Lodge and gazed 
dutifully at the Saturday Magazine! She was 
prepared for sinful things, but that no one should 


hy them sinful was an unlooked-for perplexi- 
y. 


There was Mrs. Winterton kissing the wild- 


est of the party, and being dragged into the gar- 
den by three at a time. April looked after her 
with wondering eyes, until Ella proposed to show 
her her room. 

A little burst of disapproval followed her de- 
parture. Maisie pronounced her dowdy, old- 
maidish, and conceited. Edmund, when appeal- 
ed to, answered nothing, but strolled after his 
mother with a certain lazy way which he adopt- 
ed at times. Tom alone stood up for her and for 
her looks, but even he could not resist a mimicry 
of April’s position upon the edge of her chair, 
which had only the effect of increasing the 
laughter. 

Poor April, folding and putting away up 
stairs, as she had been taught to do, with the 
serene consciousness of superiority not yet 
shaken, what would she have felt if she could 
have heard that laughter! Ridicule was almost 
unknown to her, and to ridicule an imvited 
guest would at Elm Lodge have been an absolute 
impossibility. She had not dreamed as yet of the 
little shafts that awaited her, and though apt to 
color and blush, the fear which is the torment 
of shyness had net seized the poor child. She 
thought of the wapunctual Maisie and the in- 
vading children with a wondering pity. But the 
serenity could not last long; that very evening 
put it to flight. 

Mrs. Winterton had a headache, and went to 

lie down; Mr. Winterton intrenched himself 
behind a wall of newspapers; Ella and Tom, 
April’s least severe judges, departed together on 
some moth-hunting expedition; and those that 
were left had matters very much their own way. 
There is perhaps no failing upon which a certain 
class of English girls are so hard in this day as 
conceit, nor were any of these sufficiently pene- 
trating to discover that April’s rather stiff man- 
ners and little primnesses sprang from training 
rather than nature. Setting themselves, there- 
fore, to—as they termed it—take her down, 
they succeeded to the extent that she went to 
bed miserable, and cried herself to sleep with a 
sudden conviction of inferiority. 
The girl had a sweet, unselfish temper, in 
which wounds, however sharp, did not rankle, 
so that when the morning came there was no 
anger in the tremor with which she prepared to 
go down and meet her cousins, but the feeling 
which was astir in her heart, that she was dull, 
timid, and incapable, could only have the effect 
of giving her an awkwardness altogether new, 
so that Mrs. Winterton, who had taken a fancy 
to her the day before, and traced in her many a 
likeness to her father which would have horrified 
the aunts, began to be oppressed with the stiff 
pretty girl who sat upright beside her at break- 
fast, with the sun shining on her fair hair, and 
to wonder whether the two old ladies whom she 
looked upon as dragons had succeeded in ban- 
ishing all ideas which could not be expressed by 
monosyllables. 

Edmund Winterton, who sat opposite to April, 
glanced at her once or twice, perhaps with the 
same wonder, or perhaps to study the effect of 
sunlight upon fair hair, but he did not speak. 
The conversation round, indeed, was carried on 
so vigorously that the silence of one or two 
made no impression, and every now and then 
questions were put to April which stung her 
with some new sense of deficiency. Did she 
shoot? did she row? did she drive? did she ride ? 
She was quite thankful to be able to say to the 
last, ‘* Yes, with Mr. Mills, the riding-master ;” 
but even Edmund smiled at the little speech, 
and April caught the smile and colored. Good- 
natured Ella carried her off at last to see the 
chickens and walk in the wood, and as the door 
shut there was a repetition of last night’s outcry. 

‘* Mamma, what are we to do with her?” 

‘*My dears,” said Mrs. Winterton, depreca- 
tingly, ‘‘ her father was very nice; Edmund was 
called after him.” 

‘¢ Are you going to worry that poor girl to 
death ?” demanded Edmund, suddenly, getting up 
and looking very big, ‘‘ because she is too much 
of a lady to be rude herself, and too honest to 
pretend to do what she can’t? I really think, 
mother, Maud and Maisie at least might know 
better.” 

Poor April, knowing nothing of the champion 
who was exciting his sisters’ wrath, was expe- 
riencing something of the hunted feeling which 
makes people long to escape from their com- 
panions. A vague sense of inferiority was trou- 
bling her. It was no doubt true that she had 
had advantages, but without advantages these 
girls did every thing better than she. It was 
true also that at Elm Lodge their accomplish- 
ments might be called unfeminine, but here it 
seemed as if they were necessary even for the 
routine of every-day life. And a strong sense 
of justice forced her to acknowledge other things. 
If their dress was very different from hers, they 
wasted little time in dressing, and Ella was 
ready in half the time April bestowed upon the 
operation. If there was too great an impetuos- 

ity of life at Coombhurst, yet also it was not all 
pleasure-seeking. Maud helped her mother; 
Maisie took the little ones in music; Ella and 
Laura taught in the schools. There was a brisk 
readiness in all they did at which the girl look- 
ed with a wistful, admiring wonder. So many 
more objects seemed to lie before them than in 
that placid existence which hitherto had been 
held up to her as the model for her own. So 
many new thoughts and aims began to crowd in 
upon her. ‘The soft evening light in which up 
to this time she had dwelt was changing into 
the fresh, keen brightness of a younger day, but 
it was all bewildering as yet. Not only were 
her thoughts in’ confusion, but sudden evil ap- 
peared to spring up; she felt herself at times 
grow hot and angry with wounded pride, and 
then the poor child’s conscience would smite 
her, and a very wave of humiliation sweep over 
her. As the days went on a change seemed to 





grow in her face. If it had lost something of 


the serene contentment which every now and 
then had been just a little irritating from its im- 
passibility, it had gained a certain interest in 
quick flushes of color and in half-shy, half-im- 
ploring glances from the blue eyes. Neverthe- 
less, the girls, whose groove was in its own way 
scarcely less narrow than April’s, would not give 
up the prejudices of their first impressions, while 
their own natures were not sufficiently fine- 
strung to understand the acute pain caused 
sometimes by the very indifference of their looks, 
sometimes from a little scarcely veiled contempt, 
which wrought in their cousin a desperate resolve 
to conceal whatever excited it. 

Of one protector she was partly conscious, and 
yet he seemed too alarming and too far removed 
to be very much of a comfort. A man so big as 
Edmund Winterton, and a barrister to boot, was 
separated, as April felt, by an impassable dis- 
tance ; and if by degrees this impression wore 
off, it was not so much by what he said or did as 
from a sort of familiarity arising from his being 
so continually near at hand, or sometimes from 
an apparently undesigned and lazy way of draw- 
ing upon his shoulders the ridicule which would 
have been so sharp a scourge for her own. 
Strangely enough, he thought the downs particu- 
larly unsafe and unprotected, the boat leaky, the 
horses vicious, April felt a silent depth of grat- 
itude for such unlooked-for coincidences. 

* * * * * * 

‘* We trust, as we feel we may trust, my dear 
child, to your sense of true decorum as likely to 
be of much benefit to you at this period of your 
life, as well as to afford an excellent example to 
your companions.” 

April was in her own room reading Miss 
Donaldson’s note with a smile and eyes that 
were full of tears, foolish child! It was so easy 
to be an excellent example in Elm Lodge, from 
whence all invading storms were banished; and 
a fortnight had gone by, and in another week she 
would be in the home of which she made the very 
brightness, while here she was scarcely tolerated. 
She thought of that haven with longing, and yet 
with a little shudder which shocked her after- 
ward. Maisie’s voice outside the door was what 
roused her, full of a proposal that she should ride 
to Bourton with Tom and herself. April grew 
a little pale. One ride she had already gone 
through on Jenny, Maud’s mare, and it seemed 
to her as if she could hardly again endure the 
terror, which had not been ‘lessened by her efforts 
to conceal it. 

“* Any body in the world could ride Jenny, I 
should think; but if you’re afraid, don’t go,” 
said Maisie, impatiently. ‘‘ Only all the others 
have driven to Chalk Hill, and mamma wouldn’t 
like us to leave you at home by yourself.” 

It was of the school-boy Tom’s disappointment 
that the sister was really thinking; but April 
naturally read it as a little taunt and something 
like an accusation of selfishness. 

“*T will go,” she said, in a low voice. ‘I 
suppose I may have Maud’s habit again? Will 
you send it up?” 

She started with a trembling heart, the others 
treating Jenny’s capers with an indifference which 
to poor April seemed cruelty, although it did not 
really strike them that there was any thing to 
cause alarm. Tom, indeed, who rather liked 
April, thought it a good thing to show her 
something like riding, after the admission of 
what her former experience had been; Maisie 
considered it an equally desirable work to ‘‘ take 
some of the conceit out of her,” and both were 
too well used to horses from their infancy to look 
upon riding in the light of a venture. 

Bourton was, however, reached in safety, and 
Tom’s business transacted. About twenty min- 
utes afterward Edmund Winterton, slowly riding 
out of the little town, was stopped by the family 
doctor and questioned about some tenant of his 
father’s. 

‘*T’'m afraid I’ve hindered you if you want to 
overtake your brother and sister,” said Mr. Sy- 
monds, 

“* Are they ahead ?” 

‘*Yes; I met them going toward the Copse, 
and a young lady with them, who looked as if 
she did not much like the fidgety beast she was 
riding.” 

‘* What idiots they are!” exclaimed Edmund, 
hastily. ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Symonds, I must 
push on.” 

TheCopse was a well-known meet in that neigh- 
borhood, and Edmund, as he rode toward it, did 
not withdraw his first exclamation. ‘‘ The very 
sight of the place puts the horses in a fever, and 
ten to ohe that young madcap Tom begins show- 
ing off across country. I ought to have told 
April not to ride with them, or my mother or 
someone. Maisie just does whatever Tom tells 
her; nobody thinks of that poor child,” he said 
to himself, stirring up the stiff old pony uneasily, 
and hustling him along over the uneven road 
until he reached the Copse, a small oak wood, 
hedged in and intersected by a broken track or 
two, but no actual road. Edmund, pulling up 
outside, stood in his stirrups to see if any one 
was visible, and then putting the pony at a gap 
in the hedge, scrambled through some thorns and 
into the inclosure. 

‘*They’ve been here,” he said, looking anx- 
iously at fresh hoof-prints in the turf. ‘* Maisie 
can not have been so mad as to—” 

** Hallo!” cried a boy's voice. 

‘*Hallo! This way.” 

Somebody came running and pushing aside 
the brush-wood. It was Tom, with his round 
face looking oddly bewildered. 

‘*Ts that you, Edmund? Come, that’s a bit 
of luck. Just jump off the pony and let me get 
back to Bourton. Maisie says I’d better fetch 

Symonds, ‘They’re just the other side of that 
edge.” 

‘Stop a minute,” said his brother, laying his 
hand heavily on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘ Be good 





enough to tell me what fooling you’ve been at.” 





‘She didn’t say any thing against it,” said 
Tom, in an injured tone, ‘‘only that she never 
had jumped, and it was only the low fence, and 
I knew Jenny would take it like a bird. So she 
did. I can’t conceive why April came off ; and 
now the mare has gone home, and Maisie let my 
pony go after her, and there'll be no end of a 
row.” 

Edmund. flung the bridle to the boy, and with 
a sort of groan strode in the direction to which 
he had pointed. ‘There was a hole in the hedge, 
and a hurdle stuck across it, and on the other 
side Maisie was kneeling, with her arm under 
April's head. He was by her in a moment, and 
after her first cry of disappointment that he was 
not the doctor, she exclaimed : 

“She is only stunned, of course, but oh, Ed- 
mund, it is horrible! Can't you do something ?” 
He gave her for answer one look of bitter re- 
proach, which was to Maisie at once such arev- 
elation and so full of anguish that it struck her 
dumb. She dared not speak again; she rose up 
slowly, and let him kneel where she had knelt, 
and tenderly hold the little head, with its fair 
hair falling round it, and its face closed against 
all appeals of love or fear with that mute closing 
which is the awful shadow of a more awful 
hand. 

The Copse was full of sweet summer sounds, 
birds singing, midges dancing in the sunshine 
that sloped softly through the young oaks to the 
ferns and grasses below; Maisie’s horse, nib- 
bling at the turf, and now and then shaking him- 
self free of the flies that persecuted him—but no 
sound broke the silence of these three. Once 
Edmund picked up the crushed hat, and held it 
inquiringly toward his sister ; she answered him 
by a gesture of assent—April had been thrown 
forward on her head. Never afterward could 
Maisie forget the strange, heavy stillness of that 
waiting, the flood of remorse that swept over 
her, the terror that clasped its cold band round 
her heart. She was not thinking, she had not 
the presence of mind to think, of her own un- 
kindness in any detailed form, but she felt it 
without one sting being lost. And all this time 
Edmund knelt and gazed into the motionless 
face—was it for days, or had it all passed in one 
flash ?—when he was put unceremoniously aside, 
and Mr. Symonds’s voice was heard breaking the 
silence. 

‘I’ve a fly outside here,” said the doctor, 
getting up from the grass, ‘‘ and the best thing 
we can do is to get her home.” 

Nobody asked a question; Maisie was too 
awed to venture, while Tom’s self-reproach took 
the form of excessive surliness, until, to his own 
and every one’s relief, Mr. Symonds proposed 
his riding home with, the pony and his sister’s 
horse. Still and white April was carried to the 
fly, and still and white she was lifted out. For- 
tunately the elders of the party had not yet re- 
turned, and thus had escaped the panic caused 
by the arrival of the riderless horses; but Ed- 
mund, pacing up and down the hall, longed im- 
patiently for the sound of his mother’s cheery 
voice. He was sore at heart with his sisters, 
vexed with himself, thinking of April as more 
helpless, indeed, than was altogether just, and for- 
giving Tom more readily than Maisie, because, 
while the latter was too wretched for speech, 
Tom had declared that April had shown no end 
of pluck, and followed where they led without 
remonstrance, 

‘*She has been shamefully treated,” was Ed- 
mund’s reflection ; ‘* and if she had not the sweet- 
est temper in the world—as well as the prettiest 
eyes—she would never speak to one of us again.” 
And then Mr. Symonds’s creaking boots were 
heard on the stairs. 

‘*Better? Of course she’s better,” said the 
doctor, with a twinkle of amusement. ‘‘ When 
you're eighteen you may fall on your head as 
often as you like. Keep her quiet up stairs for a 
day or two, until the system has recovered from 
the shock.” 

* * * * * *” 

That tumble caused other shocks than the one 
to April’s poor head. About a fortnight after- 
ward the aunts were in the drawing-room where 
we first saw them—Mrs. Selby crying softly, 

and Miss Donaldson, who had been looking out 
of the window, speaking with a little unusual 
asperity. 

** You must control yourself, Maria.” 

‘* My dear Harriet, I know it. But a Win- 
terton! If she could—” 

‘“*It is what we must have expected sooner or 
later, and I must say I have been unexpectedly 
gratified by the young man. Heexpressed him- 
self with very great propriety.” 

‘He has fidgeted the chintz cover off the 
chair on which he was sitting. I wonder why 
men must always do that,” said Mrs. Selby, com- 
plainingly. 

‘* And he appears fully conscious of the ad- 
vantages our dear April has enjoyed,” went on 
Miss Donaldson, without heeding. ‘* Now these 
are points which I consider very much in his 
favor.” 

‘*T like the dear child to be appreciated,” said 
Mrs. Selby, melting; ‘‘ only I can not think why 
people should not be content to stay as they are. 
But you were always the one to love a little bit of 
romance, Harriet.” 

Perhaps. ‘There are strange links that bind 
us together, old and young—experiences that 
are only unlike in their outer forms. Something 
may have lain hid behind the set books and the 
little stiffnesses and the life that moved like a 
machine, which the very thought of April's blos- 
soming happiness was enough to reawaken ; and 
it may be that the sorrows which we wrap up 
and lay on one side, dreading lest a chance 
touch should recall the old pangs, are, after all, 

the means by which, in the days that are coming, 
God shall send softly down upon us a purer joy, 
a@ more unselfish love, and a-harvest that hag 





| grown up we know not how. 
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Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—For this coiffure comb up the front 
hair, and complete it with several curls and puffs ar- 
ranged over crépes. Arrange the back hair in large 
and small curls and puffs, and above these ‘set a high 
Spanish comb of bronzed metal, as shown by Fig. 2. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—A hair bandean in the form of a 
diadem is added to the front hair, which is crimped 
and combed down on the forehead and up at the 
temples. The back hair is arranged in puffs’ and 
curls as shown by Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5.—For this coiffure arrange the front hair 


partly n crimps on the 
forehead and partly in puffs 
and bows over crépes. 
The remainder of the hair 
is arranged in puffs and in 
long and short curls. A 
comb of tortoise-shell or 
metal completes the coif- 
fure. 


Tatted Rosette. 


Tuis rosette is suitable 
for trimming cravat ends, 
children’s caps, etc. It is worked with tatting cotton, No. 100, beginning from the 
middle, in five rounds, as follows: 1st round.—With one thread (shuttle) work one 
ring of 1 ds. (double stitch), 9 p.(picot) separated each by 2 ds.,1ds. Fasten the 
working thread and cut it off. 2d round, and every following round, with two 
threads.— > With the foundation thread only work one ring of 4 ds., fasten to the 
next p. of the preceding round, 4 ds., t. (turn the work so that the last ring is 
turned downward); on the foundation thread work one scallop of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. ; 
repeat from >, al- 


Fig. 4.—Co1rrure.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


ways going for- 
ward, and fasten 
the thread. This 


will not be referred 
to again in the fol- 
lowing rounds, as 
a matter of course. 
3d round.— * With 
the foundation 
thread only work 
one ring of 2 ds., 
6 p. separated each 


ring of 2 ds., fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 
5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds., t., on the founda- 
tion thread work one 
scallop of 2 ds., 4p. 
separated each by 

2 ds., 2-ds., fast- 
en to the p. of the next scallop in the preceding round, 2 ds., 
4 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., t.; fasten every follow- 
ing figure of three rings to the preceding figure as shown 
by the illustration. 4th round.—* With the foundation 
thread only work one ring of 2 ds., 2 p. separated by 
2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 2 p. of the next two figures 
in the preceding round as shown by the illustra- 
tion, 2 ds., 2°p. separated by 2 ds., 2 ds., t., 
on the foundation thread work one scallop of 
2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of the next ring 
in the preceding round, one scallop 
like the preceding, t. 5th round, 
—On the foundation thread al- 
ways work one scallop of 2 
ds., 9 p. separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds.; after each 
scallop fasten to the 
middle p. of the next 
scallop in the pre- 
ceding round, 
Work the cen- 
tre figure 
with one 





TatreD RosETTE FoR Cravat Enps, ETC. 
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ff 


thread in 
small and 
large rings as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and fasten it on 

the middle ring of the ro- 
sette with several stitches. 


Crochet Rosette for Cravat 
nds, ete. 

Tuts rosette is worked with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 60, as follows: Make a foundation of 8 ch. (chain stitch), 
which is closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). Then cro- 
chet the Ist round.—16 sc. (single crochet) on the foundation. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch.) and 








Fig. 1.—Corrrure.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 3.—Corrrure.—Front.—{See Fig. 4.] 
AG €@eX 


by 2 ds., 2 ds., close to this work one ring 
of 2 ds., fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, 2 ds., 6 p. separated each 
by. 2 ds., 2 ds., close to this one 


OrrENTAL EMBROIDERY 


1 sc. on the next sc. of the preceding round. 3d round. 
—Always alternately 1 ch. and 1 sc. on the next sc. in 
the preceding round (the ch. should always come behind 
the p.). 4th round.—Like the second round, but in this 
round widen so that it counts 24 p. 5th round.—Like 
the third round. 6th round.—Like the second round, 
but widen in this round so that it counts 36 p. 7th 
round.—Like the third round. 8th round.—Always 
alternately 20 ch., with these pass over 8 st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round and | sc. on the following st. 9th 
round.—Always alternately 26 sc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop and 1 sc. on the sc. of the preceding round. - Fasten 
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the thread and cut it off. 10th 
round.— > 1 sc. on the fourth 
sc. of the next scallop in the 
preceding round, six times al- 
ternately 4 ch. and 1 se. on the 
third following sc., 3 ch.; with 
these pass over 8 sc. in the hol- 
low of the scallops, and repeat 
from >, always going forward. 7% 
In the hollow of the scallops, * 
however, fasten together the two 
ch. scallops opposite each other. 
At the end of the round fasten 
the thread and cut it off. 11th round.—x 1 se. on the next sc. of the pre- 
ceding round, four times alternately 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the next sc., then 3 ch., 
and repeat from >. Finally, fasten the thread and cut it off. 


Oriental Embroidery for Sofa-Pillow. 

Tue foundation in the original is of light gray cloth. For the dark figure in 
the centre of the design ap- 
ply black velvet, 
and for the light 
figure on the out- 
er edge and inside 
of the flowers 
turned toward the 
outer edge apply 
white cloth. The 


Fig. 2.—Corrrure.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


SNE embroidery is 

SN worked partly in 

. dovetailed and 
Fig. 5.—Cotrrone. partly in straight 
iS satin stitch, in 


chain, half-polka, and knotted stitch, 
and in point Russe. For the chain 
stitch edge of the arabesques and 
for the half-polka stitch edge 
of several petals of the flow- 
ers use maize saddler’s 
silk; the remainder of 
the. embroidery. is 

worked with split 
zephyr worsted, 

the darker ara- 
besques with 
maroon, and the lighter arabesques with light blue worsted. 
The flowers are worked in bright colors, and the leaves and 
stems in several shades of green and brown; for the filling 
in the figure applied in the centre stretch long threads 
of gray saddler’s silk, and fasten them with short cross 
stitches of finer blue silk as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Instead of the manner just described the 
embroidery may be worked on a foundation of 
velvet, satin, or silk with gold and silver ma- 
terial. In this case the edge of the fig- 
ures should of course be of fine gold 
cord, 





Crocuet Rosette FOR CRAVAT ENDS, ETC. 


Tulle and Lace Bretelle- 
Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 833, 
Turis fichu of plain black 
tulle is trimmed with 
black lace an inch 
and a quarter and 
three inches and 
seven - eighths 
wide, and 
with bows 
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\ we 
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of black 
watered rib- 
bon two inches 

wide. To make 
the fichu cut of black 
tulle two straight pieces 
each twenty-nine inches long 
and three inches wide, which are 
sloped off on one side from the middle 
toward the ends to a width of an inch and 
ahalf. For the ends of the fichu cut two pieces 
each six inches and a half long and two inches and a half 
wide, which are sloped off at the sides from the under to the 
upper edge to a width of an inch and a half, and are joined with 
the first two pieces. Then cover these parts with black tulle 
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which has first been edged 
with narrow lace on both 
sides and arranged in up- 
right kilt pleats. Sew 
through these pleats an 
eighth of an inch from 
the inner fold. ‘Trim 
both parts of the fichu, 
as shown by the illustra- 
tions, with the wide lace, 
join them at the bottom 
of the waist with several 
stitches, and trim with 
bows as shown by the 
illustration. 


Suit for Girl from 
10 to 12 Years old. 


Tuis suit of violet pop- 
lin consists of a double 
skirt and basque-waist, 
trimmed with ruffles, 
ruches, and bows of the 
material. Collar and 
cuffs of finelinen. Black 
beaver round hat, trim- 
med with black gros 
grain ribbon and rooster 
feathers. 


Needle-work 
Ed, 





ging. Fig. 1.—Totre anp Lace BrevTELLe- 


Tus edging is suita- Ficuvu.—Back. 

ble for trimming linen 

and négligé robes, lingerie, ete. Work the embroidery on a foun- 
dation of batiste, linen, or Swiss muslin with embroidery cotton in 
button-hole stitch. Before working the embroidery underlay the 
design figures with coarse cotton, and work the stretched threads 
and wheels between the design figures. After finishing the em- 
broidery cut away the material between the design figures as shown 
by the illustration. The upper edge is formed by a strip of the 
material ornamented with two rows of stitching. 





Ladies’ Walking Suits, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—CasumMere Dress witH VELVET MANTLE. 
dress with double skirt of olive cashmere is trimmed with ruffles 
The black velvet mantle is trimmed 
with box-pleated gros grain ruches and with bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with velvet, ostrich 
feather, and a spray of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—S1itk AnD CASHMERE WALKING SvlIT. 
ed skirt is of brown silk. The over-skirt and mantelet are of 
brown cashmere. The over-skirt is trimmed with a box-pleated 
ruffle of the material. The trimming for the mantelet consists of 
a braiding of brown woolen cord. Beaver round hat, trimmed 
with a gauze veil and a spray of flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Vicoene Watkine Suit. 


and folds of the material. 


are made of gray vigogne. 


embroidery of saddler’s silk of the same color and with rolls of 


Both dress and mantelet 
The dress is trimmed with chain stitch 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Dress with VELVET MANTLE. 
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Fig. 2.—Sitk anp CasHMERE WALKING SvIT. 


Fics, 1-3.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 





Fig. 2.—Toiie anp Lace Bretetle- 


Ficuu.—Front. 


gray silk. ‘The trimming 
for the mantelet consists 
of a braiding of fine gray 
silk cord, rolls and points 
of gray silk, and gray 
silk fringe and tassels. 





CONVERTS. 

T may be laid down 

as a general principle 
that every man ought to 
be converted once in his 
life, and that no one 
should be converted more 
than once. We do not, 
of course, mean that ev- 
ery man should change 
his Church and become a 
Roman Catholic instead 
of a Protestant, or vice 
versa. Changes of that 
magnitude must natural- 
ly be rare; and there are 
many conyersions which 
do not involve a change 
of Church, or even of 
party. ‘The alteration in 
a man’s convictions may 
produce next to no 
change in his superficial 
relations. He may con- 
tinue to use the old lan- 
guage and to fight beside 


his old allies. But every generous nature has to undergo a kind 
of spiritual fermentation which must habitually end by transform- 
ing in many ways the substance, if not the external form, of his 
opinions. The fact that a man has been thoroughly consistent 
throughout his life is sufficient to show that somewhere or other 
there is an important element left out of his constitution. It af- 


fords a strong presumption that he is deficient, not merely in orig- 
inality, but in fire and force of character. There are, of course, 
instances to the contrary. A man may by some felicity be brought 
up from his infancy among people who hold precisely that creed 
which is congenial to his faculties when at their fullest develop- 
ment. But even in that case—and the chances against its occur- 
rence are enormous—he always loses much, The reason is obvi- 
ous enough. Every creed that has obtained any serious hold upon 
the world must correspond to some powerful instincts, or satisfy 
some profound intellectual need. Therefore the man who has 
been brought up exclusively in a particular set of ideas, and has 
felt no desire to stray beyond them, must be deficient in that par- 
ticular element which is represented by their rivals. We are all 
kindly provided by our pastors and masters with a number of 
formulas, which have been gradually elaborated by a long series 
of preceding generations. ‘They are a kind of mental harness 
which is fitted upon us as it has been fitted on thousands of other 
contemporaries. If they fit us to a nicety, the reason is, in all 
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probability, that we are either thoroughly com- 
mon people, or that we have that extreme 
docility which is produced by a languid imagina- 
tion and feeble passions. 





CUPID AS PEDDLER. 
Br KATE HILLARD. 
‘*Marpens!” Cupid sang one day, 
‘*Come and buy of me, I pray; 
Listen, ever fair: 
Dreams I have to sell to you, 
Dreams I warrant shall come true; 
By my bow I swear! 


‘** Maidens tall and maidens small, 

Here are dreams enough for all; 
Come and buy, my dears. 

Each fair maid shall suit herself, 

Dream of beauty, power, or pelf, 
Lovers’ smiles or tears.” 


Maidens laughed and maidens frowned ; 
But they closed the peddler round, 
Peered with sparkling eyes 
O’er white shoulders pressing close, 
While each eager bosom rose 
To a storm of sighs. 


And Dan Cupid, out of breath, 

Pressed and hustled half to death— 
So he langhing swore— 

Sold his dreams to all who came, 

Wealth or beauty, power or fame, 
Till they cried, ‘‘ No more!” 


Last there came a little maid— 

Downcast eyes, and half afraid ; 
With a flick’ring red 

On her cheek, that came and went, 

As when breezes almost spent 
Over roses fled. 


‘*Little maiden,” Cupid said, 
** Ask your will, nor be afraid, 
And I swear to you 
Any dream you buy of me, 
Howsoever fair it be, 
Surely shall come true.” 


‘Then, if I may ask of thee, 

Give,” she prayed, ‘‘a dream to me 
Of a perfect love: 

Steadfast truth and fancy fleet, 

Tenderness as strong as sweet, 
Trust that naught can move.” 


Cupid smiled and shook his head. 
**Such a dream as yours,” he said, 
“*T can sell to you; 
But on earth that dream, my dear, 
Of a perfect love, I fear, 
Never can come true!” 





SAYINGS.AND DOINGS. 


Oe after another, during the closing months 
of 1872, the German gambling-tables are 
suppressed by law. These saloons are express- 
ively termed “hells.” The decree has gone 
forth from the emperor and his parliament that 
public cpr 3 shall cease throughout Ger- 
many with the close ofthe year. Homburg, Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, Ems, and other German spus 
have derived their ay chiefly from the ex- 
istence of the gaming-table; and thousands and 
thousands of unwary travelers have becn swal- 
lowed up in the fascinating but ruinous and piti- 
less vortex. It is stated that the winnings of 
all the German gambling “hells” amount—have 
amounted, we may now say, happily—to about 
7,000,000 florins ($3,000,000) annually—this im- 
mense sum being contributed almost entirely 
by the traveling public, generally wealthy Rus- 
sians, English, and Americans. No stranger, 
sadder sight can be imagined than meets the 
eye in those luxurious gaming saloons—the old 
and gray-headed, the _— and beautiful, even 
sad-eyed women and pretty young girls, are 
seen playing with eager hand and suppressed 
excitement. They seldom or never win large 
sums; but ruin, insanity, and suicides are com- 
mon sequels. Ruined players, however, are an 
abomination to gambling bank directors; and 
some towns—Homburg, for example—have paid 
large sums annually to enable persons who have 
lost every thing to reach their homes. It in- 
puree the business to have suicides frequent in 

e vicinity of the gambling-table, and the pro- 
prictors are willing to pay something to get rid 
of those who no longer have money to lose. 
But these ay for Germany will soon be in 
the past. One kind of iniquity will end; many 
a thoughtless young tourist will be saved from 
ruin; and the untold evils which spring up 
around such haunts of vice will, it is to be 
hoped, speedily disappear. 


Some things are too big: the colossal drum 
of Jubilee fame, forexample. It cost $3500, and 
was sold for $33 50 the other day. And what in 
the world the buyer is going to do with it is a 
puzzle. Where can he put the little toy ? 








Who that has ever visited the metropolis of 
New England can truthfully say that he never 
gt lost amidst the crooked streets of that city ? 

iowever much native-born citizens may love 
and admire those bewildering paths, to the 
stranger they are a vexatious puzzle. Hence it 
is pleasant to know that the streets of the Bos- 
ton ‘‘ burned district’ are to be somewhat im- 
proved by being widened and straightened. 





The globe is to be circumnavigated for scien- 
tific purposes. The British Admiralty undertake 
this labor. ee is the name of the vessel 
chartered for the trip, and it is fitted out with a 
magnificent collection of scientific apparatus. 
The voyage is expected to take about three 
and a half years, and science will be the gain- 
cr thereby. 





“ About this time’? boys—and girls also—are 
on the look-out for skates. Polished and glit- 
tering, wae —" an clegant appearance in 
the shop windows. Skating is growing in favor 
every year, so it is quite worth while for invent- 





ive minds to bring out new patterns—if they 
are also improvements. Ten large houses in 
New York make a specialty of the manufacture 
of skates ; and one of these alone ships a thou- 
sand pairs weekly. So we can get some idea of 
the growing popularity of this amusement. 


There is considerable truth in the definition 
of a great man which was once given by an old 
lady unknown to fame: ‘ One who is keerful of 
his clothes, don’t drink sperets, ken read the 
Bible without spelling the words, and eat a cold 
dinner on wash-day without grumbling.” 





Newspapers are recommended as a substitute 
for blankets when one is lacking a supply of the 
genuine article, or desires a light warm covering 
on the bed. There is no doubt of the efficacy 
of these impromptu blankets. They have one 
slight objection, however—namely, the cold, 
rustling sound they give forth whenever the o¢- 
cupant of the bed stirs hand or foot. Neverthe- 
less, it is well to know how to use newspapers 
in an emergency, such as being in a hotel and 
aan one’s self chilly in the night. The pa- 
pers should be spread between two of the cov- 
erings on the , and, if one is not restless, the 
result will be a warm. and comfortable night; 
but tossings and turnings will send out into the 
chill night air vague, rustling sounds which will 
remind the nervous of long-forgotten ghost 
stories. 





Singers, as well as musicians who handle in- 
struments, may take a bint from the following 
remarks of the Musical Standard : 


“We are sometimes almost driven to conclude there 
is a horrible rivalry between the players on different 
instruments as to which shall indulge in the most un- 
sightly —— or the most awkward gestures. The 
fiddlers lash and saw away until it is dangerous to a) 

roach them, and their bow is almost as much to 
Freaded as that of Robin Hood. It is this class of in- 
strumentalists, also, who affect long locks and despise 
the hair-cutter. To see them fling the tangled curls 
back from their inspired brows, and sweep with hur- 
= hands the strings, is a sight to awe the multi- 
tude.” 





Reports of the floods in Italy indicate that the 
inundations of the Po are such as have never be- 
fore been known since the memory of man, the 
river having broken over dikes supposed to be 
insuperable. 





If children come from school with a dull 
headache, listless and weary, there is something 
wrong. Probably the air of the school-room is 
not pure. Ventilation is a matter of the utmost 
pone so ep yet in many school-rooms there is 
only the choice of two evils—sitting in a draught 
of cold air or in an atmosphere of impurity. 





In discussing the pros and cons in regard to 
the uses to be made of the Old South Church a 
Boston paper remarks: ‘‘ The wants of a great 
commercial city can not be thwarted by a senti- 
mental regard for even a time-honored edifice.” 





The Derby-Everard collection which has been 
on exhibition at the National Academy of Design 
is regarded by connoisseurs as one of the best 
collections of foreign paintings which has ever 
been open to the public. The subjects of these 
paintings are as numerous as the number—be- 
tween three and four hundred—and they appear 
to have been chosen with special reference to 
American taste. 





Models of the Tabernacle and the Temple of 
Solomon will be among the objects of interest 
at the Grand Exposition at Vienna. In the 
model Tabernacle every object is executed in its 
proper tissue—the textile reeds, cedar boards, 
the silver and brazen sockets, all being faithfully 
reproduced. y 





A sad story is told concerning three hundred 
Italian emigrants—men, women, and children— 
who recently landed in New York. They had 
been gathered from various Italian villages by 
bogus agents under the pretense that they were 
to-be sent to Buenos Ayres, which was represent- 
ed as a sort of paradise. They sailed from Na- 
= the latter part of October, happy and hope- 

ul. At Marseilles they were transferred to an- 
other steamer, bound for New York, being told 
that it was near Buenos Ayres, whither they 
would be conveyed free of charge. They were 
robbed of nearly every cent they possessed, all 
their baggage was either retained by the bogus 

ents or sent on to Buenos Ayres, and they, at 
the beginning of a cold winter, find themselves 
in a strange country, homeless and penniless. 





A very singular ceremony is described in a 
French paper—a peace-making between twen- 
ty-nine families of Anglona, between whom hos- 
tilities had existed for ten years. The bishop of 
the diocese, priests, and country authorities as- 
sistedat the ceremony. The offenders, and those 
offended by the assassinations committed or the 
wounds inflicted by vendetta, formed themselves 
into separate rows in the open field; then they 
embraced each other,.two by two, at first with 
a certain reluctance, but soon with the greatest 
cordiality. The twenty-nine families who, with 
their relations, exchanged the kiss of peace num- 
bered in all 1200 persons. And a crowd of 2000 
persons witnessed the strange and interesting 
scene, 





Palazzuolo, a flourishing town in Sicily, was 
recently struck by a terrific hurricane, and one- 
third of it laid in ruins. Thirty-two persons 
were killed outright, many more were seriously 
injured, a thousand families were entirely de- 
prived of their homes, and many hundreds found 
that they had left to them only one little corner 
of what was once their dwelling-house. The 
scene was strange and almost incredible. Roofs 
were torn to splinters; balconies, shutters, tim- 
bers, and trees were sent flying through the air; 
kitchen utensils were blown through roofs; 
heavy pieces of furniture flew through windows; 
building materials were crushed into small frag- 
ments. The fierce power of the elements is 
something awful and grand. 





So long as Washington and Fulton markets— 
two great eye-sores of our city—remain in their 
— condition, so long will New York be 

ehind most of her sister cities in one grand in- 
dex of good taste and true progress. othing 
can compensate for the inappropriateness—to 





use a mild term—of having our eatables dealt 
out to us from poor, ill-kept stalls and unwhole- 
some, tumble-down shanties. If there is any 
thing that we want to look and to be clean, it is 
the food that we eat. And however much it 
may be purified after leaving the markets, we 
are conscious of irrepressible disgust in in 
through the places where meats, vegetables, an 
fruits are sold. The new Manhattan Market, 
foot of West Thirty-fourth Street, shows that 
the spirit of improvement has been aroused. 
The solidity, beauty, and simplicity of the struc- 
ture afford real catisfaction. Let there be more 
good, clean markets in New York. 


An English visitor in Canada writes to the 
Queen sundry entertaining items concerning her 
hotel in Quebec. Of the meals 4 la carte she 


ays: 


‘cob’ about one inch in diameter running lengthwise 
through the centre. Each guest rubs 


seems to be no other reasonable way to dispose of the 
delicacy, but, whatever the skillful and fastidious 
management Of the eater, he seems very much in the 
undignified semicon of a dog holding a large bone in 
his paws and picking it with his teeth; but the pecul- 
iar sweet taste of the succulent food is not altogether 
a bad payment for a little necessary loss of dignity in 
the manner of.eating it. Another delicacy unknown 
to us at home is the ——— ie. The hard part of 
the pumpkin is pared and boiled to a thick paste, then 
properly seasoned and flavored, and prepared for the 
ie a8 an Open jam tart.” 





It is the opinion of Hon. Ezra Cornell ‘ that 
students can apply themselves to. physical labor 
three or four hours a day without detriment to 
their studies.” The result of the labor system 
pris | the students at Ithaca has demonstrated 
this: the ‘“‘working students” are the “ prize- 
takers.” The great difficulty is to furnish 
suitable and profitable employment to all who 
desire it. The university has paid students for 
their work about $10,000 per annum for the last 
four years, and estimates that they have earned 
about as much more by employment obtained 
outside of the institution. 





TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Autor or “Tue Lovris or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEy’s SEoRET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—( Continued.) 
‘SOF ALL MEN ELSE I HAVE AVOIDED THEE.” 


JANE welcomed Mr. Vallory with a blush and 
a simper. Her rural admirers were very soon 
made to feel themseives at a disadvantage beside 
this splendid London dandy, and shambled off 
with a sense of defeat and discomfiture to con- 
sole themselves with a ‘‘shy” at Aunt Sally. 

“* How charming you look in that pink gown!” 
said Weston, surveying the damsel with his bold 
stare; ‘‘it’s the prettiest costume I’ve seen to- 
day.” 
**T’m glad you like it,” the girl answered. ‘I 
bought it with your present; but, of course, I 
daredn’t tell father so. He’d have turned me 
out-of-doors, I think, if he’d found out as I’d tak- 
en that sovering.” 

“Then you shall not run the risk of expulsion 
again, for when I give you another present, it 
shall be a gown of my own choosing.” 

**Oh no, nor that wouldn’t do neither; least- 
ways father would be sure to find out if I were 
to get a new gown like that. I had to tell him 
a fib about this one—that I'd saved up my mon- 
ey to buy it. He does give me a shilling once 
in a way; but he’s dreadful near. I know I 
didn’t ought to have taken that money from 
you; but I did so want to buy something new 
for to-day, and it seemed to come so handy.” 

‘*Sweet simplicity!” said Weston, with his 
artificial smile. ‘‘ There are women in London 
with not half your attractions whose milliners’ 
bills come to five hundred a year ; and are some- 
times paid, too.” 

He strolled by Miss Bond’s side under the 
trees, thinking this the pleasantest part of his 
stewardship. Mr. Harcross met them face to 
face presently, and marked his friend Weston’s 
rustic flirtation as he went by, in conversation 
with one of the chief tenants, a stalwart farmer 
of the genuine Speed-the-Plow type, to whom he 
had been specially introduced by Sir Francis, and 
who volunteered to support him as vice-chairman 
at the dinner-table. The stewards had drawn 
lots for the tables at which they were to pre- 
side, and Mr. Harcross’s lot had fallen on one 
of the tables at the earlier and humbler banquet. 

**T’'ll stand by you, Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. 
Holby, the farmer ; ‘‘I think I know every body 
within ten mile of Kingsbury, man, woman, and 
child ; and all I wish is that there was enough 
of ’em to gather my hops without emplying any 
of these here Irish tramps.” 

** You belong to Kingsbury, do you, Mr. Hol- 
by ?” Hubert Harcross asked, with a thoughtful 
face, when he had done a good deal of duty talk 
about corn and hops. 

‘“* Higgs’s farm, Sir, within a mile of Kings- 
bury church. F’ve farmed that land of Sir Fran- 
cis’s ever since old Higgs died, which is above 
seven-and-thirty years ago.” 

‘* Higgs’s farm ; yes, [remember. That’s not 
far from a place called Brierwood, is it ?” 

**Not above two mile. I've walked it many 
a time between tea and supper, when Richard 
Redmayne was a pleasanter kind of fellow than 
he is now, twelve or fifteen year ago, when his 
daughter that died was only a little lass not high- 
er than that.” 

He held his sunburned hand a yard or so from 





the ground, looking downward fondly as if he. 


could see the fair head of that little lass as he 
had seen it years ago. 

Who pias have thought that it would be so 
sharp a pain only to hear of these things? Mr. 
Harcross felt as if a knife had gone through his 

It was some moments before he could 
speak. Oh God! to think of her a little innocent 
child, and that she should have been predestined 
to love him dearly, and to die broken-hearted 
for his sin! 

He would have let the subject drop at once, as 
a theme unspeakably painful, had he not been 
eager to satisfy himself upon one point. There 
had been something in the farmer’s speech which 
mystified him not a little. 

**You spoke of Richard Redmayne as if you 
had seen him lately,” he said; ‘*I understood 
the whole family had emigrated.” 

“* Ay, ay,” answered the farmer, with ponder- 
ous slowness; ‘‘the family did emigrate—Jim 
and his wife, and the two boys, tall, well-grown 
lads as you could see any wheres. ‘They went 
out to Australia, where Richard had bought a 
stiffish bit of land, I’ve heard say, for about a 
tenth part the price an acre as you'd give in these 
parts. They went out, Jim, his wife, and boys, 
soon after Richard's daughter died. She died 
away from home, you see, Sir, and there was a 
good deal of trouble about it; and I don’t believe 
as any body hereabouts knows azactually the 
rights and wrongs of that story; and it’s my 
idea as there was more wrongs than rights in it.” 

Whereupon Mr. Harcross had to hear the 
story of Grace Redmayne’s death, delivered con- 
jecturally, by Mr. Holby of Higgs’s farm, after a 
rambling fashion, with much commentary. 

**Tt were asad loss for poor Rick, Sir; for she 
was as sweet a young woman as ever stepped,” 
concluded the farmer. 

Mr. Harcross was compelled to repeat his 
question. 

“T asked you if Mr. Redmayne was still in 
Australia,” he said. 

** Ay, ay, to be sure, to be sure. No, not Rick 
Redmayne. Jim and his wife and boys are over 
yonder, but Richard come home the other day, 
as changed a man as I ever saw. Him and me 
used to have many a pleasant hour together of a 
summer evening, with a pipe of tobacco and a 
jug of home-brewed. But that’s all over now. 
He hasn’t been anigh his friends since he came 
back; and he lets his friends see pretty plain as 
he don’t want them to go anigh him.” 

** He is at home, then—at Brierwood ?” 

‘*Yes. I saw him standing by the gate the 
night before last as I drove home from market.” 

To say that this intelligence awakened any 

thing like fear in Hubert Harcross’s mind would 
be to do him injustice. He was not the kind of 
man to fear the face of his fellow-man. But the 
knowledge that Richard Redmayne was near at 
hand filled him with a vague horror nevertheless, 
‘¢ Of all men else I have avoided thee.” ‘True, 
that even if they met face to face, there was 
little chance of his being recognized by Grace's 
father. That foolish gift, the locket with his 
likeness in it, had been lost. Grace had told 
him that during the brief dream-like railway 
journey betwixt Tunbridge and London, when 
she had sat with her hand in his, confessing all 
the sadness of her life without him. Strange to 
look back upon it all, and think of himself al- 
most as if he had been some one else outside that 
sorrowful story; to think of himself and all he 
had hoped for and looked forward to that day, 
when he had deemed it possible to serve two 
masters, to hold his appointed place in the world, 
and yet make for himself one sweet and secret 
sanctuary remote from all worldly influences. 

No, that’ school-boy love-token, the locket, 
being happily gone, there was no fear of any rec- 
ognition on the part of the farmer, even if they 
were to meet; nor under the name“of Harcross 
could Richard Redmayne suspect the presence 
of Walgrave. ‘‘So, for once in a way, that 
absurd change of name is an advantage,” thought 
Mr. Harcross. 

The first dinner-bell rang while he was holding 
this review of the situation, a cheery peal, which 
brightened the faces of all the early diners. Col- 
onel Davenant would fain have fired a cannon as 
the signal of the feast, but, this idea not being 
received favorably, was obliged to content him- 
self with the great alarm-bell, which hung in a 
cupola above the hall, and a fine old Indian gong, 
which had been brought out upon the lawn, 
where the Colonel himself officiated, with very 
much the air of an enterprising showman at a 
country fair. 

‘¢ Now, Harcross,” he cried, presently, swoop- 
ing down upon the barrister as he sauntered 
under the trees beside Mr. Holby of Higgs’s 
farm—‘‘ now, Harcross, you know your tent, 
don’t you, old fellow, the one with thé blue flags? 
Your people are pouring in already. You real- 
ly ought to be in your place, you know. Come 
along.’ . 

‘¢Be in time,” said Mr. Harcross, laughing ; 
‘just agoing to begin.” : 

He shook off all thoughts of Grace Redmayne s 
father, for the moment at least, but not without 
an effort, and made his way to the blue-flag-be- 
decked marquee, attended by his esquire, Farmer 
Holby. 

“You must propose almost all the toasts, Mr. 
Holby,” he said, in his careless way ; “‘ for I really 
haven't a notion of what I am expected to do.” ; 

This was hardly fair to Colonel Davenant, 
who had existed for the last week with a pencil 
in one hand and a pocket-book in the other, and 
had drawn up elaborate plans of the tables, with 
every body’s appointed place thereat—so that no 
rural Capulet should find himself seated next his 
detested Montague, no village Ghibelline discov- 
er a Guelph in his neighbor—and made out lists 
of all the health-proposing and thanksgiving with 


as much brown-study and mental hard labor 48 _ 


if he had been endeavoring to discover the “ dif- 
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ferentiate between the finite and the infinite,” 
which the Yankee lady was lately reported to 
have hit upon. What pains he had taken to 
coach Mr. Harcross in his duties! And it had 
all come to this! 

Clevedon lawn at beat of gong was a pretty 
sight. ‘There were all the elements of an agree- 
able picture—balmy summer weather, snow-white 
tents, many-colored flags fluttering gayly in the 
sunshine, a crowd of happy people, an atmos- 
phere of eating and drinking, and for a back- 
ground the fine old red brick house, with its 
stone mullions and cornices, and quaint pinna- 
cles standing out in sharp relief against a sky 
that was bluer than the skies that canopy an En- 
glish scene are wont to be. But fair as the scene 
might be without, perhaps the hungry villagers 
crowding into the tents thought the scene within 
much pleasanter. What could be more pictur- 
esque than those ponderous sirloins ; those Gar- 
gantuan rounds, with appropriate embellishment 
of horse-radish and parsley; those dainty fowls 
—fowls even for the commonalty—those golden- 
crusted pies, with pigeons’ feet turned meekly 
upward, as in mute protest against their barba- 
rous murder, pies whose very odor from afar off 
was to distraction savory ; that delicate pigling, 
slain untimely ; those fore-quarters of adolescent 
sheep, which were still by courtesy lamb ; those 
plump young geese, foredoomed to die before 
their legitimate hour? What contrast of color 
could be more delightful than that presented by 
the mellow Indian red and burnt-sienna hues of 
the meat and poultry against the cool tender 
greens of the salads, the golden yolks of eggs in 
rings of virgin white, the paler gold of the gigan- 
tic French loaves, baked on purpose for the fes- 
tival, from which a man might cut a quarter ofa 
yard or so without making any serious difference 
in the bulk of the whole? 

At one end ef the tent, and conveniently near 
the chairman’s elbow, there was a small colony 
of beer-barrels, and a stack of wines and spirits, 
as neatly arranged and as amply provided as in 
the lazaret of an East Indiaman. Over these it 
was Mr. Harcross’s duty to preside, assisted by 
the under-butler, 

He found himself seated in his place presently, 
amidst a tremendous shuffling of feet and scroop- 
ing of benches and whispering and subdued tit- 
tering, as the guests arranged themselves, under 
the all-directing eye of the Colonel, who had ap- 
pointed himself commander-in-chief or general- 
issimo of all the tables. 

‘* Silence, if you please, ladies and gentlemen! 
silence for grace!” he roared, in stentorian ac- 
cents, which might have made his fortune as a 
toast-master; whereat a very mild-looking gen- 
tleman, with a white cravat and long straight 
hair, whom Mr. Harcross had not observed be- 
fore, rose at the other end of the tent, and in- 
voked a blessing upon the banquet, which was 
almost as long as hishair. Directly it was over 
there arose a general gasp, as of relief, and then 
a tremendous clattering of knives and forks. 

} ‘The Colonel walked round the tent, calling 
attention to the ditferent viands. 

‘There's a magnificent sirloin yonder, ma’am, 
roasted to a turn,” he said, confidentially, to a 
ponderous matron; ‘‘I should recommend you a 
plate of that. And if you, my love, have any 
taste for roast goose,”’ he went on to a blushing 
damsel next but one, ‘‘there’s as fine a bird as 
ever was hatched just before you. Which gen- 
tleman on this side of the table will undertake 
to cut up a goose?” And so on, and so on, with 
variations, continued the Colonel, till he had made 
the round of one tent and shot off to do his duty 
in the other. 

Mr. Harcross, in a much more subdued man- 
ner, made himself agreeable to the company. 
He saw that all glasses were duly filled with 
sparkling ale, or the more sustaining porter; he 
administered sherry to the fairer sex, and kept 
an eye even on distant diners. The rural pop- 
ulation proving unequal to the manipulation of 
carving-knives and forks, he sent for one ‘joint 
after another, and demolished them with a quiet 
dexterity which, to these wondering rustics, ap- 
peared a species of legerdemain. He did more 
carving in balf an hour than he ever remembered 
to have accomplished in his life before, since his 
lot had fallen in the days of vicarious carving, 
and he contrived to keep up a running flirtation 
all the time with the young lady seated on his 
left hand. He had an old woman in a black 
bonnet on his right, the most ancient female in 
Kingsbury parish, who was reputed to have used 
the first mangle ever seen in those parts, and to 
have been the last person to ride pillion. 

This honorable matron being stone-deaf, the 
attentions of Mr. Harcross were necessarily con- 
fined to a careful provision for her creature com- 
forts, He supplied her with tender breasts of 
chicken and the crumbiest pieces of bread he 
could obtain, and devoutly hoped that she would 
mumble her share of the feast without choking 
herself. Having performed these charitable of- 
fices, he was free to devote his conversational pow- 
ers to his left-hand neighbor, who was young and 

andsome, and was, moreover, the very young 
person he had seen engaged in a flirtation with 
Weston Vallory. 

Mr. Harcross was in that mood in which a 
man is ready for any immediate amusement, 

owever puerile, that may serve to divert his 
mind from painful memories—for any excite- 
ment, however vulgar, which may help to numb 
the slow agony of remorse. ‘There was no pleas- 
ure to him in talking shallow nonsense with this 
low-born beauty, but the rattle and the laughter 
and the wine made up some kind of relief. He 
took a good deal more wine than he was accus- 
tomed to take at that time of day; he talked 
More than he was in the habit of talking, until 
he shone out in a gentlemanly way at the eight- 
o'clock dinner; and the talk and the wine to- 
gether kept him from thinking of Richard Red- 
mayne. He did not glance round thé table with 





fearful eyes, dreading to see that fatal unknown 


‘figure appear, Banquo-like, amidst the revelers. 


That most unwelcome discovery which he had 
made by means of Mr. Holby, the farmer, had left 
only an undefined sense of discomfort—a feeling 
that there was trouble near. 

Miss Bond, in the mean time, was very well 
pleased with her position and surroundings. In 
the first place, it was a grand thing for her to be 
in the post of honor, next the gentleman-steward, 
to which place she had drifted in the general 
confusion, while more timid maidens hung back 
upon the arms of kindred or lovers, waiting to 
be pushed into their seats; and in the second 
place, it was a pleasant thing to have disappoint- 
ed Weston Vallory, who had expressed his de- 
sire that she should sit next him in the tent with 
the red flags; and lastly, it was a still more de- 
lightful thing to inspire jealousy and gloom in 
the breast of her faithful Joseph Flood, who had 
been released from his duties in time for the 
banquet, and who sat divided from his betrothed 
by half a dozen banqueters, glaring at her savage- 
ly, in silent indignation at her coquetry. 

“‘ This is the fine gentleman from London that 
she talked about,” he said to himself; and in his 
estimation Mr. Harcross suffered for all the sins 
of Weston Vallory. ‘‘I reckon she'll scarcely 
open her lips to me all the afternoon, as long as 
she can get him to talk to.” 

Miss Bond was conscious of her lover’s baleful 
glances, and improved the occasion, bringing all 
her fascinations to bear upon Mr. Harcross. The 
rustic feast would have been a slow business with- 
out this amusement. There was a great deal of 
talk, and still more laughter, inextinguishable 
laughter, at the feeblest and most threadbare 
jokes. The conversation was that of people who 
seemed to have no memory of the past, no con- 
sideration for the future—a people existing as 
entirely in the present hour as if they had been 
bovine creatures without consciousness of yester- 
day. Their little jokes. their friendly facetious- 
ness, had a mechanical air, and seemed almost 
as wooden as the clumsy furniture of their cot- 
tages, handed down from generation to generation. 

Mr. Harcross’s previous experience of this class 
had been entirely confined to the witness-box ; 
but he found that, as in the witness-box, so were 
they in social life. ‘‘ And yet I suppose there 
are fine characters, or the material for fine char- 
acters, among them,” he thought in one of the 
pauses of his flirtation, as he contemplated the 
curious faces—some stolid and expressionless, 
some solemn and important, some grinning with 
a wooden grin. ‘‘I suppose there is the same 
proportion of intellect among a given number 
of these people as among the same number of 
men bred at Westminster and Oxford, if one 
could penetrate the onter husk, make due allow- 
ance for the differences of habit and culture, and 
get at the kernel within. Or is the whole thing 
a question of blood, and mankind subject to the 
same laws which govern the development of a 
race-horse? I wonder how many dormant Bun- 
yans and Burnses there may be in such an as- 
sembly as this ?” 

He had not much time for idle conjectures at 
this stage of the entertainment, for the toasts 
followed one another fast and furiously. 

The loyal and ceremonial toasts, “‘Sir Francis 
Clevedon, Lady Clevedon, and Miss Clevedon,” 
**Colonel Davenant,” ‘‘ John Wort,” the stew- 
ard, ‘‘Mr. Holby,” the oldest and most impor- 
tant tenant, who had condescended to take a 
seat at this inferior table, when his rank entitled 
him to the best place at the superior board—all 
these and sundry other toasts were proposed in 
discreet and appropriate language by Hubert 
Harcross, with much secret weariness of spirit ; 
and after every toast there was a long lumbering 
speech from some one in acknowledgment there- 
of. Mr. Harcross thought these people would 
never have done eating and drinking, that this 
health-proposing and thanks-returning would 
never come to an end. It was only half past 
three when all was over, and he came out of the 
tent amidst the crowd with Jane Bond by his 
side; but it seemed to him as if the business had 
lasted a day and a night. 

The local band had brayed itself breathless, 
and had retired to refresh itself in one of the 
tents; and now the band from London began to 
scrape its fiddles, and tighten the strings of its 
violoncello, and juggle mysteriously with little 
brass screws in its cornets, preparatory to per- 
forming the newest dance music for the rest of 
the afternoon. 

‘*You must keep the last waltz for me,” said 
Mr. Harcross, casting himself on the grass at 
the feet of Miss Bond, who had seated herself 
on a bench under the trees. ‘‘I feel as if I 
should not be equal to any thing before that. 
What a relief it is to get into the open air and 
smell the pine-trees after the atmosphere of that 
tent! I felt the thermometer rising as it must 
have done in the Black Hole.” 

“T don’t know how to waltz,” replied Miss Bond, 
casting down her eyes. ‘‘ Father has always 
set his face against dancing; but I know the 
Lancers and the Caledonians. I learned the 
figures out of a book.” 

‘*Then we'll dance the Lancers,” Mr. Har- 
cross said, with a yawn, ‘‘though it is the most 
idiotic performance ever devised for the abase- 
ment of mankind. What would Dog-ribs or 
Rocky Mountain Indians think of us if they 
saw us dancing the Lancers? I believe the Dog- 
ribs have a dance of their own, by-the-way, a 
dance of amity, which is performed when friends 
meet after long severance, and which lasts two 
days at a stretch—a dance which, I take it, 
must be something of the Lancer or Caledonian 
species.” 

He closed his eyes, and slumbered for a few 
minutes peacefully, as he had often slept in law- 
courts and committee-rooms, while the band from 
London played a good honest country-dance. 
He had no very precise idea of the duties of his 





stewardship, or what more might be required of 
him. He might be wanted to dance with the 
oldest woman of the party, or the youngest, or 
the prettiest, or the ugliest ; but he was not in- 
clined to give himself any farther trouble, and 
if Colonel Davenant had any new task to impose 
upon him, he would have to come and find him. 
There was a soothing sensation in the touch of 
that soft warm turf, in the odoriferous breathing 
of the pine-trees, stirred gently by a light sum- 
mer wind. He thought of that other holiday 
afterncon at Clevedon, and a vision of Grace 
Redmayne rose before him in her pale young 
beauty. Oh God! if he could have opened his 
eyes to find himself at her feet! He thought of 
those two mournful lines which Southey quotes 
in The Doctor : 


“Oh, if in after-life we could but gather 
The very refuse of our youthfui hours!” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“rHOU ART THE MAN.” 


At three o'clock the gentry went to luncheon 
in the great dining-room. ‘They had been ar- 
riving from one o'clock upward, and had spent 
the interval in sauntering about the upper part 
of the lawn, gazing from a respectful distance 
at the happy rustics very much as they might 
have done at animals in cages. It is possible 
that this amusement, even when eked out by 
conversation and croquet, and enlivened by the 
strains of the local band, may have somewhat 
palled upon the county families, and that the sig- 
nal for the patrician banquet was a welcome re- 
lief. However this might be, the spirits of Sir 
Francis Clevedon’s friends rose perceptibly in 
the banquet-hall. Incipient flirtations, which 
had only budded feebly on the lawn, burst into 
full blossom under the influence of sparkling 
wines, and that delightfully bewildering concert 
of voices produced by three-and-twenty different 
téte-a-tétes all going on at once. Georgie was 
eminently happy as she sat opposite her adored 
Francis at this their first large party, for she 
felt that the féte was a success, and the eye of 
the county was upon them. 

All the windows were open, and the cheering 
from the tents on the lawn mingled not unpleas- 
antly with the merry confusion of voices within. 
It was a nice thing to know that those poor creat- 
ures who were not in society were for once en- 
joying themselves. 

** How strange it must seem to them to taste 
Champagne!” said the pretty Miss Stalman to 
her latest admirer; ‘‘I wonder if they are afraid 
it will go off and blow them up, like gunpowder ?” 

** Don’t know, I’m shaw,” replied the gentle- 
man; ‘‘but I should imagine they were hardly 
up toit. They'll take it for a superior kind of 
beer. Champagne is a question of education, 
you see. ‘There are people who believe implicit- 
ly in any wine that ‘ll blow a cork out of a bottle.” 


It was nearly three o'clock when Mr. Red- 
mayne presented his card of admission at the 
south lodge, guarded to-day by an official from 
the Tunbridge police-office, who gave him a sec- 
ondary ticket, printed on pink tissue - paper, 
which was to admit him to the tenants’ mar- 

uee, 

** You'd better look sharp, Sir,” said this offi- 
cial, in a friendly tone; ‘‘ the tenants’ dinner was 
to begin at three o'clock punctual.” * 

‘¢] didn’t mean to dine,” Richard answered, 
dubiously ; ‘‘ 1 only came to look about a little.” 

‘* Not go in to dinner, Mr. Redmayne!” ex- 
claimed the policeman, who knew the master of 
Brierwood by sight; ‘‘and it’s to be as fine a 
dinner as ever was eaten. Sure to goodness 
you’d never be so foolish !” 

Mr. Redmayne gave him a nod and went on, 
pledging himself to nothing. He thought he 
could stroll about on the outskirts of the crowd, 
and see as much of the festival as he cared to 
see, without joining in any of the festivities. 
But when he came to the lawn where the revel- 

was held he found himself pounced upon by 
the ubiquitous Colonel, who was marshaling the 
tenants to their places, and who seized upon his 
pink-paper ticket and examined it eagerly. 

**No. 53,” he exclaimed: ‘‘ the seats are all 
numbered. If you'll follow those ladies and 
gentlemen, Sir, into that tent. Keep your tick- 
et; the stewards are inside. Go on, Sir, if you 
please.” And not caring to remonstrate, Rich- 
ard Redmayne went the way Fate drifted him, 
and found himself presently seated at the board 
between two strangers, cheered by that inspiring 
melody, The Roast Beef of Old Englund. 

The dinner in the tenants’ marquee did not 
differ materially from the humbler banquet of 
the villagers. The viands were of a more epi- 
curean character: there were savory jellies, and 
raised pies, and lobster-salads, as a relief to the 
rounds and sirloins, and there were no such vul- 
garities as goose or sucking pig. There were 
tartlets and cheese-cakes, and creams and blanc- 
manges, and glowing pyramids of hot-house 
grapes and wall-fruit for the feminine banquet- 
ers, and there were sparkling wines and bottled 
ales in abundance. There was the same cres- 
cendo of multitudinous voices, and the jokes, 
though somewhat more refined than the humor 
of the villagers, had the same rustic flavor. 

Richard Redmayne had of Jate found it easier 
to drink than to eat; so he did scanty justice to 
sirloin or savory pie, but made up the deficiency 
by a considerable consumption of Champagne, a 
wine he had learned to drink in his gold-digging 
days, when the lucky digger was wont to ‘‘shout” 
—that is to say, pay the shot—for the refresh- 
ment of his comrades. He sat in moody silence, 
amidst all that talk and laughter, and drank and 
thonght of his troubles. 

They had been bréught sharply home to him 
by the presence of John Wort, who sat at the 
bottom of the table, while Colonel Davenant 





took the chair at the top. He had not spoken 
to the steward since that night in his office, and 
the sight of him set him thinking of his wrongs 
with renewed bitterness, 

‘* He knew the. man,” he said to himself. 
‘*He brought him to my house. But for him 
my little girl might be with me to-day.” 

It was a bitter thought, not to be drowned in 
the vintage of Perrier or Moet. The man went 
on drinking, uncheered by the wine, growing 
gloomier, rather, as he drank. 

The toasts had not yet begun. Sir Francis 
was to bid his guests welcome before that cere- 
mony was entered upon. It was about half past 
four, when there was a little buzz and movement 
at the entrance of the marquee, and a great many 
people stood up, as if a monarch had appeared 
among them. 

Richard Redmayne looked up listlessly enough, 
not having the keen personal interest of the ten- 
ants, to whom this man’s favor was to be as the 
sun itself, diffusing light and heat. He looked 
up, and saw a tall slim young man coming slow- 
ly along on the opposite side of the table, stop- 
ping to speak to one and to shake hands with 
another, and ready with a pleasant greeting for 
all; a darkly handsome face, smiling kindly, 
while all the assembly stood at gaze. 

After that one careless upward glance Rich- 
ard Redmayne sat staritig at the new-comer, mo- 
tionless, nay, almost breathless, as a man of 
stone. Had not those very lineaments been bit- 
ten into the tablet of his mind with the corroding 
acid of hate? ‘The face was a face which he had 
seen in many of his dreams of late—the face 
of a man with whom he had grappled, hand to 
hand and foot to foot, in many a visionary strug- 
gle—a countenance he had hardly hoped to look 
upon in the flesh. It was the very face which 
he had pored upon so often in that foolish toy, 
his dead girl's locket. He had the thing in his 
breast to-day, fastened to his watch-ribbon. 

‘*What! was he the man?” he said to him- 
self at last, drawing a long, slow breath. 

Was this the man—Sir Francis Clevedon ? 
In that sudden light of conviction Richard Red- 
mayne began to wonder that he had never guess- 
ed as much as this: the man who came to Brier- 
wood, recommended and guaranteed by John 
Wort: the man who had free access to Cleve- 
don, and whom Wort had seemed anxious in 
every respect to oblige. He remembered that 
stormy interview in the little office at Kings- 
bury, and John Wort’s endeavor to shield the 
delinquent. Yes, the murder was out. ‘This 
hero of the hour, upon whom all the world was 
smiling, was the destroyer of his child. 

The savage thirst for vengeance which took 
possession of him on this discovery was temper- 
ed by no restraining influence. For years past 
all his thoughts and dreams and desires had 
tended to one deadly end. Whatever religious 
sentiments he had cherished in his youth—and 
very few young men with innocent surroundings 
are irreligious—had been withered by this soul- 
blasting grief. Nor had his Australian experi- 
ence been without an evil effect upon his char- 
acter, It had made a naturally careless dispo- 
sition reckless to lawlessness. Of all the conse- 
quences which might tread upon the heels of 
any desperate act of his he took no heed. He 
reasoned no more than a savage might have rea- 
soned ; but having, as he thought, found his en- 
emy, his whole being was governed by but one 
consideration—as to the mode and manner of 
that settlement which must come between them, 

He sat in his place and meditated this ques- 
tion while Sir Francis Clevedon made his way 
round the table. It was a somewhat protracted 
journey, for the baronet had something partic- 
ular to say to a great many of his tenants; he 
had set his heart upon holding a better place in 
their estimation than his father had held, on be- 
ing something more to them than an absorbent 
of rents. He talked to the matrons and com- 
plimented the daughters, and had a good deal 
to say about harvest and hopping and the com- 
ing season of field-sports to the fathers and sons, 
What a herd of sycophants those people seemed 
to Richard Redmayne’s jaundiced soul as they 
paid their honest homage to the proprietor of 
their homesteads, and what a hypocrite the 
squire who received their worship! 

‘Does he mean to break the hearts of any of 
their daughters ?” he thought, as he saw the ma- 
trons smiling up at him, the maidens downcast 
and blushing. Sir Francis was close behind him 
presently, and paused for a moment to glance at - 
that one sullen. figure which did not move as he 
passed—only for a moment, there were so many 
to speak to. The man’s potations had been a 
trifle too deep, perhaps. 

The man drank deeper before the banquet was 
over. He went on drinking in his gloomy, silent 
way during that lengthy ceremonial of toast-pro- 
posing. Sir Francis had stood at the end of 
the table by John Wort, and made a cheery little 
speech to set them going, and then had slipped 
away, leaving the Colonel, who loved all man- 
ner of speechification, in his glory. How he 
hammered at the toasts, heaping every hyper- 
bolical virtue upon the head of his subject !— 
that honorable, noble-hearted, worthy English 
farmer Mr. A , whom they all knew and 
esteemed, and whom it was a proud thing to 
know, and an impossible thing not to esteem, 
and who, etc., etc. 

“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 
What little gushes of sentiment welled from the 
kindly Colonel’s lips ; what scraps of poetry more 
or less appropriate, but always applauded to the 
echo; what swelling adjectives rolled off his fluent 
tongue; and how the Champagne corks flew, and 
the honest brown sherry—a sound sustaining wine 
—shrank in the decanters! 

Richard Redmayne sat it all out, though the 
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talk and laughter, the cheering and jolly-good- 
fellowing, made little more than a mere Babel 
sound in his ears. He sat on, not caring to draw 
people’s attention upon him by an untimely de- 
secre sat on drinking brandy-and-water, and 

ving no more fellowship with the feasters than 
if he had been the skull at an Egyptian banquet. 

At last the revelry, or this stage of the revelry, 
was over, and the tenants left their tent. Dan- 
cing had been in full progress for some time among 
the humbler guests, and the wide lawn in the 
evening sunlight presented a pretty picture of 
village festivity: the music of an old-fashioned 
country-dance was sounding gayly, a long line 
of figures threading the needle—the women in 
bright-colored gowns and ribbons, the men with 
gaudy neckerchiefs and light waistcoats—all 
moving, all full of life and color, the low western 
sun shining on them, the joy-bells of Kingsbury 
church ringing a vesper * 

Sir Francis was standing on the outskirts of 
the lawn, with his wife on his arm, watching the 
dancers, ‘They moved slowly away as Richard 
Redmayne crossed the grass on his way toward 
them. His quick eye had seen that hated figure, 
and he went across the lawn intending to speak 
to his enemy, even in that place and at that time. 

His wrath had kept for years, and had strength- 
ened with his nursing; but he was not a man to 
delay the time of reckoning by so much as an 
hour. He had no clear idea of what he meant 
to say, nor had his libations in the tent conduced 
to clearness of brain; but he knew that he meant 
to denounce Francis Clevedon before the face of 
ai! the world. 

**T’ll let them know what a noble gentleman 
tiey've got for their landlord,” he said to him- 
seli, ‘*I’ll stop all their humbug and palaver, 
and make them sing to a different tune. I should 
seisk the fathers that have only daughters will 
turn their backs upon him, anyhow.” 

‘“e followed Sir Francis and his wife at a _re- 
#p2tful distance, as they strolled slowly toward 
the 2ouse, biding his time, but meaning to come 
tp with them presently. . They did not go in by 
the vhief entrance, but by an iron wicket leaditig 
intc the garden, which lay at one side of the Hall, 
and 2xtended for a long way behind it. They 
had disappeared behind the angle of the house 
by the time Mr. Redmayne came to this gate. 
He entered the garden, however, and went round 
to the pack of the house. a 

The library was on this side of Clevedon Hall. 
Its five windows opened on the grass-plots and 
flower beds, and commanded a view of the fish- 
poml, where there were gold and silver fish in 
abundance now—happy fish, which were fed ev- 
ery morning by Georgie’s hand. A huge gray 
cockatoo—a wedding present from the Colonel to 
his daughter—was screaming on its perch before 
an open glass door. This was the only open door 
Richard Redmayne could see as he cast a quick 
look along the house. He crossed the grass- 
plot with a rapid footstep, and looked into the 
room, 5 . 
After the vivid sunshine out-of-doors the Cleve- 
don library had a dusky look. The walls had 
been lined by Clevedons of a more studious tem- 
per than the baronets of later generations. From 
floor to ceiling the room was filled with books, 
and massive oaken’ book-cases, seven feet high, 
stood out from the walls, dividing the chamber 
into various nooks and recesses, or pens rather, 
where a student might pore over some ancient 
volume in the strictest solitude, although the 
centre of the room were ever so well occupied. 
It seemed a darksome apartment to Richard Red- 
mayne as he peered in, with his back to the gar- 
den and the sunlight. Those walls of brown- 
backed folios and quartos, enlivened here and 
there by a row of duodecimos in faded crimson 
morocco, or a little batch of octavos in vellum, 
had a sober air that was almost gloomy. There 
was none of the costliness and luxury of binding 
which render modern libraries things of beauty. 
The volumes had been collected in an age when 
it was the fashion to make the outsides of books 
as repulsive as possible; when knowledge was 
for the privileged classes, and the solemn Muses 
of history and poetry, and the graver geniuses 
of philosophy and science, disdained to make 
themselves attractive by meretricious arts in the 
way of outward adornment. 

Richard Redmayne gave a hasty glance round 
the room, and thought that it’ was ‘‘ unked ;” 
and then seeing a white dress near a distant 
door, which he took to be Lady Clevedon’s, 
stepped boldly in. 

The lady by the door turned at the sound 
of the farmer's footstep on the uncarpeted oak 
floor. It was Georgie, who had been in the act 
of leaving the room as the intruder entered. 
She looked at him with a little surprise, but 
without alarm. It was scarcely strange that un- 
known figures should be wandering about to-day. 

“You are looking for some one, I suppose,” 
she said, with her pretty smile. 

** Yes, [am looking for Sir Francis Clevedon.” 

‘*He was here scarcely a minute ago; but I 
don’t think you can see him just yet. He has 
gone to the billiard-room with General Cheviot. 
Is it any thing very particular you have to say 
to him?” 

She fancied the strange man must be one of 
the tenants, who wanted his roof repaired, per- 
haps, or new pig-sties, and who chose this inap- 
propriate occasion for the preferment of his re- 
quest. 

**It ts something very particular,” said Rich- 
ard, in a strange voice. ‘‘I never thought to 
see Sir Francis Clevedon's face as I have seen 
it to-day.” 

‘The strang2ness of the words, as well as of the 
man’s tone and manner, startled her. He was 
deadly pale too; she could see that, although 
he stood with his back to the light. 

He had been taking too much Champagne, 
perhaps: that was the most natural explanation 
of the business. \What x horrible situation, to 








be left alone in this great room with a dreadful 
tipsy farmer! Poor Georgie gave a little shud- 
der, and moved hastily toward the door. 

‘*T will send some one to tell my husband you 
want to see him,” she said, in a conciliating tone, 
‘* if you'll be good enough to sit down and wait.” 

** Don't go, Lady Clevedon. Perhaps I'd bet- 


_ ter tell you my story. Women are supposed to 


be compassionate; and I have heard so much 
of your goodness. You don’t mind listening to 
me for a few minutes, do you ?” 

Georgie hesitated. No, this was no tipsy farm- 
er. ‘The man’s earnestness at once interested 
and alarmed her. 

‘*T never meant to come to Clevedon to-day. 
I almost wish, for your sake, I hadn’t come. It 
was my fate, I suppose, that sent me here, or 
those’ devilish joy-bells clanging all the morning 
that drove me. Anyhow I came; came to find 
the man I have been looking for, on and off, since 
my daughter died.” 

He stood with his hand resting on a carved oak- 
en reading-desk, looking down at Lady Clevedon, 
who had seated herself a little way off, thinking 
it wisest to seem calm and self-possessed. What 
if the man were some maniac who had stolen in 
among the guests? There was much in his man- 
ner to suggest such a fear—no hint of violence, 
but rather an unnatural calmness, which was still 
more appalling. 
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‘‘ Looking for him, on and off,” he repeated, 
“since my daughter died. You have heard of 
me, perhaps, Lady Clevedon; my naitie is Rich: 
ard Redmayne.” 

‘Yes, I have heard of you.” 

‘¢ And you have heard my story, I suppose ?” 

**T have been told you had a daughter whom 
you lost, and whose death affected you severely.” 

‘* What, was that all? Did you hear no spec- 
ulations as to the cause of her death? no hints of 
a seduction ? a foolish, trusting girl tempted away 
from her home?” 

‘*No,” Georgie answered, gently; ‘‘I have 
heard nothing but the mere fact of your daugh- 
ter’s early death. But if the story is indeed so 
sad a one as you seem to say, I am sincerely sor- 
ry for you.” 

She thought that the man had been drinking 
until the recollection of his wrongs and sorrows 
had in some measure affected his brain. She 
was very patient with him, therefore, willing even 
to listen sympathizingly to any statement of his 
wrongs, whereby he might relieve an overbur- 
dened breast. 

‘“Who said my daughter was disgraced?” he 
exclaimed, taking up her words with an indig- 
nant air. ‘*‘NotI. God would not suffer that. 
She was too pure to be the wictim of a scoundrel. 
Death came between her and her tempter. But 
her death be upon his head !” 

‘“*T can’t quite understand the story,” faltered 
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Georgie; ‘‘but I am sorry for you with all my 
heart.” 


‘*Be sorry for yourself, Lady Clevedon ; for 
you are the wife of a villain.” 

Oh, the man was mad evidently, a wretched 
creature whom grief had made distraught. Her 
first thought had been right. She glanced to- 
ward the door with a little look of terror, and 
rose from her chair, her first impulse being to 
fly. Richard Redmayne laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

**Stop,” he said; ‘‘I want you to answer a 
question. What do you think of a man who 
came to my house under a false name; came to 
a neighborhood where he should have come as 
master and land-owner; came on the sly, pre- 
tending to be a stranger; came into an honest 
man’s house and blighted the life of his child; 
tempted her away from home, under a lying 
promise of marriage—I have my dead girl’s let- 
ter to prove that—and never meant to’ marry 
her; took her to a house that he had taken un- 
der another false name; and when she died in 
his arms—struck dead by the discovery of his 
falsehood, as I know she was—within a quarter 
of an hour of her entrance under that roof, lied 
again, and swore she was his sister ; then buried 
her in a nameless grave, far away from her home, 
and left her doting father to find out how best he 
might what had become of his only child?‘ What 
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“YOU HAVE YOUR HUSBAND'S PICTURE IN YOUR HAND,” 


do you think of such a man as that, Lady Cleve- 
don ?” 


‘* What can I think,” said Georgie, who had 
grown véry pale, ‘‘except that he was a villain ?” 

‘* A most consummate villain, eh ?” 

** A most consummate villain.” 

‘*T am glad you are honest enough to admit 
that,” said Richard Redmayne, flinging Grace’s 
locket upon the table, with the false back open, 
and the portrait exposed, ‘‘ although the man is 
your husband.” 

‘*What do you mean, Sir?” cried Georgie. 
‘You must be mad to say such a thing.” 

‘* Look at that,” he said, pointing to the min- 
iature; ‘‘ whose face is that, do you think ?” 

Alas for the fidelity of portraiture! The pho- 
tograph of Hubert Walgrave Harcross, improved 
and beautified by the miniature painter, every 
mark of care and thought and age eliminated, 
much more nearly resembled the elegant bar- 
onet than the studious lawyer. Georgie’s heart 
began to beat wildly, and her hand shook so 
much that she could scarcely lift that fatal trink- 
et. She did take it up, however, and looked at 
it with a long, despairing gaze. 

‘This is my husband’s portrait, certainly,” 
she said, in slow, tremulous tones; ‘‘ but what 
does that prove? Do you suppose that any thing 
you can say would make me think ill of Am?” 

**Oh, I dare say you will stand by him, what- 
ever he may be,” cried Mr. Redmayne, with a 








sardonic laugh. ‘‘ Besides, it all happened be- 
fore he married you, and I suppose with a wom- 
an that doesn’t count. I’ve heard that some 
women even like a man better for having been a 
scoundrel. No, I don’t suppose you will think 
the worse of him for having broken my Grace’s 
heart.” 

‘*How dare you talk to me like that? If I 
thought—if I could for a moment believe that he 
had ever done so base a thing, ever been so false 
and cruel! . But I am foolish and wicked to 
tremble like this. As if he ever could have 
done any thing base, as if he could have been a 
coward and a deceiver! How dare you come 
here to try and frighten me with this senseless 
accusation ?” 

‘*You have your husband’s picture in your 
hand—the locket he sent my daughter.” 

**Do you think I will believe that?” cried 
Georgie, with a desperate courage, ready to defy 
this man—nay, Fate itself—rather than acknow]- 
edge that her idol could err. ‘‘ How can I tell 


‘by what means you came by this locket? You 


may have found it somewhere, and invented this 
hateful story.” 

“*Tt was a love-gift to my daughter; there are 
plenty who know that. There is a secret spring, 
you see—the portrait is not meant for common 
eyes—quite a lover's trick. And this man was 
false and secret in all he did.” 

‘‘The picture proves nothing,” Georgie said, 
with recovered firmness, ‘‘ and your accusation 
is as ridiculous as it is offensive. My husband 
only came to England last year; until that time 
he had lived entirely abroad.” 

‘*Were you with him all the time, that you 
can answer for him so boldly? People come 
backward and forward sometimes, even with- 
out telling all their friends about it. I have 
been to Australia and back twice within the last 


“seven years. That man came to Brierwood un- 


der a false name, and amused himself looking 
about his own estate, I suppose, on the sly; and 
when he got tired of that, amused himself with 
breaking my daughter’s heart. He came rec- 
ommended. by John Wort, the steward; and 
when I wanted to hunt him down John Wort 
stood between him and my vengeance. Fate 
sent me here to-day, or I might never have 
known the name of my daughter’s murderer.” 
‘*T will not believe it,” repeated Georgie, but 
this time in a helpless, hopeless tone, that was 
very pitiful. O God! the case seemed made 


_out so fully, and that miniature in her hand was 


so strong a corroboration of the miserable story ! 
What motive could this man-have for torturing 
her with a fabrication? Were the accusation 
ever so false—and false it must be—the accuser 
spoke in good faith. 

She put her hands before her face, trying to 
be calm, to quiet the fast-growing confusion of 
her brain: 

‘“'There is some mistake,” she said at last. 
‘*T am very sorry for you; but, believe me, you 
are completely wrong ‘in your suspicion of my 
husband. If-I do not know every detail of his 
past life—and I think I do, for he has told me 
so much about himself —I know at least that 
he is good and honorable, utterly incapable of a 
base or cowardly action. I should be most un- 
worthy of his love and trust if I could think ill 
of him. Ican not téll how this ‘mistake may 
have arisen, or how you came by that locket; 
but I can say—yes, with the utmost confidence 
—that-my husband is guiltless of any wrong 
against you or your daughter.” 

She raised her head proudly, looking Francis 
Clevedon’s slanderer full in the face. Even if 
he were guilty, it was her duty to defend him; 
but she could not think him guilty. Cireum- 
stances might lie, but not Francis Clevedon. 

Richard Redmayne surveyed her with a half- 
contemptuous pity. seg 

‘Of course you'll stand by him,” he said; 
‘stand me out that he wasn’t there, that the 
portrait you’ve got in your hand is somebody 
else’s portrait. Women are always ready to do 
that sort of thing. I'm very sorry for you; Lady 
Clevedon; but I mean to have some kind of 
reckoning with this truthful and honorable hus- 
band of yours. I mean to let the world here- 
abouts know what kind of a gentleman Sir Fran- 
cis Clevedon is. ‘ Where can I find him ?” 

**You are not going to talk about this wretch- 
ed business before every body—to make a scene ?” 
cried Georgie, with a woman’s natural horror of 
open scandal. 

“I mean to have it out with Sir Francis when- 
ever and wherever I see him. Give me back 
that locket, if you please.” 

He took it from Georgie’s hand, and tied it to 
his watch-ribbon. > 

**You can not see Sir Francis this evening; 
it is quite impossible.” 

‘*T'll find that out for myself,” he said, pass- 
ing her, and going out of the room. 

Georgie followed him into the hall, where he 
paused, looking about him with a puzzled air. 
A couple of men-servants were lounging by the 
open door, and Georgie felt herself safe. If 
necessary, she would order them to turn this 
man out of:the house. She would do it rather 
than see her husband assailed in the midst of his 
friends. Who could tell what mischief such an 
accusation might do him in the estimation of his 
little world, however baseless the charge might 
be? 

Mr. Redmayne went up to one of the servants, 
and asked whether Sir Francis was still in the 
house. 

‘No, Sir; my master went back to the grounds 
just now with General Cheviot,” answered the 
man, looking at Richard Redmayne’s pale face 
and loosened neckerchief with some astonish- 
ment. He was not one of the house visitors, 
and had clearly no business in that place; yet 
he looked too respectable a person to have any 
sinister motive for his intrusion—a gentleman 
who had been overcome by bitter beer or ‘Cham- 
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pagne, perhaps, and had wandered this way in 
mere purposeless meandering. 

+¢ How long is it since he went out?” asked 
Richard, impatiently. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
‘just now ?”” ; 

‘¢'Ten minutes, if you want to be so uncom- 
mon exact about it,” replied the retainer, with 
an offended air. ‘‘ And, I say, if you’re one of 
the tenants, this ain’t the place as you're invited 
to. ‘There’s the tenants’ marquee; that’s your 
place.” eas bet 

Rick Redmayne passed him without deigning 
to notice this reproof. If Francis Clevedon had 
gone back to the grounds, it was his business to- 
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ing the footman as he crossed the lawn, making | husband of her choice and the shadow that had 


his way in and out among the company with tol- 
erable celerity. She watched him till he was out 
of sight, and then went slowly up the broad oak 
staircase to the room with the oriel-window, and 
flung herself on her knees before her pet arm- 
chair, and buried her head in the silken pillows, 
and sobbed as if her heart were broken. Yet she 
told herself over and over again that, come what 
might, she would never believe him guilty. But 
what if, when she told him Richard Redmayne’s 
accusation, as she meant to tell it, word for word 
—what if he should admit the justice of the 
charge, strike her dumb by the confession of his 








follow him. It mattered little where they met, 
so long as they met speedily. 

Georgie had remained by the library door, al- 
mosthidden by thedeep embrasure. She came out 
mere the hall when Richard Redmayne was gone. 

Send some one to look for your master im- 
mediately,” she said to one of the men, “or go 
yourself, if that will save time, and tell him I 
Want to speak to him at once in my own room.” 

i Yes, my lady; perhaps I’d better go myself.” 

Yes, yes, I think youhad. And be sure you 
tell Sir Francis I wish to speak to him at once.” 

She stood in the porch for a little while, watch- 


come between them. 

She rose from her knees at last, after vainly 
endeavoring to pray, and went to the open win- 
dow, keeping herself hidden behind the silken 
curtain, and looking out across the idle crowds, 
with that brazen dance music sounding in her 
ears—the slender thread of the last street song 
spun out to attenuation in the last popular waltz, 

He would deny, he would explain, she told 
herself again and again, angry with her own 
weak spirit for wavering ever so little, yet not 
able altogether to overcome a sickening sense 
of fear. If he would only come, and hear her 
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ed grounds it was so easy to miss any one. No, 
it was wiser to wait; and she waited, looking at 
the villagers dancing in the sunset, at the lights 
beginning to shine out one by one among the 
trees, as the evening shadows deepened, looking 
at them without seeing them. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“YE LYTTEL MAYDE.” 


HE delicate beauty of this face is set off by 
the quaint, old-fashioned Holbein dress, 
while the innocent charm of expression warrants 








‘““YE LYTTEL MAYDE.” 


infamy? He infamous! hea traitor! he who had 
so often told her that his past life did not hold 
act or thought that: he cared to keep secret from 
her! He stand before her unabashed, in the 
character of a cold-blooded seducer! The thing 
was not possible. And then she remembered the 
face that had smiled at her in the locket—his 
face, and no other. No thought of Hubert Har- 
cross, and that notorious likeness between the 
two men, ever flashed across her brain. Her 
mind was too full of that one image. Love nar- 
rows the universe to a circle hardly wider than a 
wedding-ring. She could not look beyond the 
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strange story, and set every thing right with a 
few words! 

‘¢ He has but to look me in the face, and tell 
me how deeply I have wronged him, and my 
heart will be at rest,” she said to herself, strain- 
ing her eyes in their search for that one familiar 
figure. 

She could not see him, and he did not come 
to her. She would have gone in quest of him 
herself, but that would have been to run the risk 
of missing him altogether, should he have re- 
ceived her message and be on his way to her 
room. In that large louse and in those crowd- 


the title chosen by the artist for the picture. It 
suggests a heroine of by-gone centuries, such as 
the lily maid of Astolat, or Una, or sweet Anne 
Page, or Amy Robsart; and we are surprised to 
find that, after all, it is only one of our own 
nineteenth-century girls photographed in the 
picturesque dress of the Tudor period. All of 
which goes to prove that, despite their chignons 
and paniers, our girls of the period have fac $ 
innocently fair as the belles of the ruff and far- 
thingale days, whose charms it is the fashion to 
extol with a sigh, as if they belonged to an age 
now extinct. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.orera.—The “ fair woman” referred to by Tenny- 
son in the etanza, 
“The high masts flickered as they lay afloat ; 
The crowds, the temples, wavered, and the shore; 
The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat; 
Touched; and I knew no more,” 
was Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra, who was sacrificed by her father to Diana 
to appease the wrath of the goddess against the Greeks. 
In the first edition of Tennyson the stanza reads: 
“ The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat ; 
The temples and the people and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat, 
Slowly, and nothing more,” 
whereupon some cruel critic remarked that he should 
think that was quite enough, and couldn't conceive 
what more the poet Would have. The author felt the 
force of the criticism, and changed the line. 

Mas. W. 8.—Get alpaca for the coming season. For 
a lady of thirty-six years make a belted polonaise, 
trimmed with two bias bands of alpaca and two 
rows of buttons down the front. Put deep kilt 
pleating on the skirt. For a girk of twenty make a 
jockey basque and over-skirt with the skirt mentioned 
above. Let the kiit pleating be three-fourths of a yard 
deep and nearly two inches wide. Hem the lower edge. 
Then turn down the top, and when pleated stitch iton 
to the skirt about an inch below the top of the pleat- 
ing. Put:a tape underneath the pleats two finger- 
lengths above the lower edge, to hold the pleats in 
place. Few skirts of any sort are now lined through- 
out. Your sample did not reach us. 

Mrs, C, W. O.—Make a basque, over-skirt, and 
flounced skirt for the black silk suit. Trim with 
velvet, and add a sleeveless velvet basque (or waist- 
coat), to be used on dressy occasions. The poplin 
traveling suit should be made by the Double-breast- 
ed Redingote Suit pattern shown in Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. V. 

Mrs. J. G. W.—You will require about three yards 
of cashmere for your Dolman. Of goods only three- 
quarters wide you will need four and a half yards. 

Mus. B.—You will, of course, need a waist to your 
dress under a Dolman. Any ordinary basque will an- 
swer. Get a white cony sacque, or else a blue cloth 
aailor sacque, for your little girl. A plaid polonaise 
over a solid-colored skirt is more stylish than the re- 
verse. 

Katz.—The simplest sacque shape is preferred for 
fur cloaks. You will find it very expensive to have 
your garment made over. To reline it will cost about 
$20. Read article on furs in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 45, Vol. V. 

A Svussoriser.—Your sample is plum-colored me- 
rino. Trim it with faille or velvet facings of the same 
shade. 

R. S.—Make the brown poplin dress by pattern of 
Double-breasted Redingote Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V., and the green dress by pattern of Louis 
Quinze costume illustrated in the same paper. 

Doga.—Lustreleas black silk with jet tri ing is 


C. 6. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 


—  ONLY.— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 
Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 


A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


Fur Trimmings, 


IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


602-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 





more suitable than velvet for light mourning. Make 
your Swiss evening dress with deep kilted flounces, an 
apron front, and low round Josephine waist. 

M. A. A.—Employé isa French word. It should be 
spelled as we have written it, and is pronounced as if 
the last syllable were yay. 





A Hint 10 tar Workine Man.—A man with a fam- 
ily, however poor he may be, owes it to his wife to save 
her health and strength in every way possible. He has 
no right to allow the mother of his children to wear 
her life out toiling with her needle to clothe her family. 
His duty is to buy the New Wilson Under-Feed Sew- 
ing-Machine, the best machine for family sewing ever 
invented, and he can buy one for fifty dollars. More 

this, he can buy the Wilson machine upon terms 
which enable him to pay for it in small monthly in- 
Stallments that he can spare out of his wages without 
feeling the drain. He will get thereby a machine ca- 
pable of doing every variety of family work in the 
most beautiful manner, a machine that even a child 
can operate, and which will -_ & permanent family 
blessing. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and 
in all other cities in the U.S. The company want 
agenta in country towns.—[Com.] 





Facts For THE Lapres.—Mrs. A. K. Brown, 
Galesburg, Ill., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1857; the first ten 
years making bags for a flour mill, averaging 
fifty-five bags a day, besides the sewing for a 
family of sixteen; it is now in good running or- 
der. See the new Improvements and Wood’s 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 

















Corvine behave the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
fon the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

oases 5 SRE TREAT OES EIT 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NICOL, DAVIDSON, & CO, 


686 BROADWAY, 

Near Great Jones Street, New York, 
Offer a Quarter of a Million Dollars’ worth of 
REAL BRONZE CLOCKS; 
MANTLE SETS, GROUPS, FIGURES; 
BISQUE, PARIAN; 
ENAMELED-BRONZE JEWEL-BOXES; 
CHINA, GLASS; 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
in Crystal, Gilt, or Bronze, 

At a small advance on cost of importation. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


NTELLIGENT WOMEN who wish to make 

money in a respectable calling, that can be pursued 
either as a regular business or only at intervals of 
Jeisnre, write for particulars to HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
Publishers, 25 Bond St., N. Y. 





—_—— 








THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
” 


“DOMESTIC” 






=Tesents & Tre- 
cord of success ff 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- § 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC” S..M. Co., New York. 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, New York. 
“Watered Sash Ribbons in all colors. 
Neck = Ties in large assortment. New 
Colors in Worsted Lace. Beal Laces, 
Point Applique, &c. New Dress Trim- 
mings and Ornaments. Trimmings 
made to order. Latest thing in Babies? 
Caps and Bonnets. Round Hats and 
Bonnets. Children’s Goods. 


Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, rp Moony Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


HREE PAIR of BEST 2-BUTTON KID GLOVES 

for $275. All Colors and Sizes. Single pair a | 
post gig peg Also, a 1 and vari 
stock of Real Yak and KATY Laces and 
other Dress Trimmings, at J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 
Eighth Ave., N. Y. mples sent free on application. 




















AGENTS WANTED 
To canvass for the most popular publications of the 
day. Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the States. Send for particulars. 

K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 743 Broadway, 
New York; also at 850 Broadway, near 14th Street. 








Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 


GREAT WESTERN 





Double, Single.Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $8-$300; Pistols, $1-$25. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than ut anything else. Particulars free. 

- Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pudsishers, Portland, Maine. 











REED & 





BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE. 


The product of their works embrace every variety of Table-Ware, such as 
TEA AND DINNER SETS, CAKE BASKETS, FRUIT STANDS, ICE-PITCHERS, WATER SETS, 
EPERGNES, CANDELABRAS, SPOONS AND FORKS, &c. 


In every article they manufacture, of whichever class, they maintain the same high standard in design, 
quality, and finish for which their Ware has been so long so justly celebrated. 


Their goods can be purchased of most dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware; also at their Salesrooms, 
TAUNTON, Mass., and No. 2 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





|. ‘oe CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 


° 
WILL OFEER FOR 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


POMPADOUR SILKS 
BROCADE AND PLAIN CASHMERE SICILIENS, 


VELVETS 

CLOAKS AND RICH FURS, 

INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 
CASHMERE AND WOOL SHAWLS, 


CH LACES, 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 

PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 

INI REMMED, AND, TAPE - BORDERED 
HANDRERCHIEES IN FANCY BOXES, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS 

MERINO 


UMBRELLAS AND CHATELAINES 
HOSIERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SEAL AND OTHER WINTER-GLOVES, 
FANCY GLOVE-BOX! 

E-BORDERED TABLE-CLOTHS, 
TABLE-CLOTHS, AND NAPKINS TO MATCH, 
EMBROIDERED, BRAIDED, & RUFFLED PILLOW 

MS, AND SHEETS TO MATCH, 
FRINGED LUNCH-CLOTHS, 
APPLIQUE, NOTTINGHAM, AND OTHER LACE 


TOGETHER WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
BLANKETS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY FLANNELS, 
MARSEILLES QUILTS, Ero. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


The best magazine for children in the world.—S.S. Times. 
€ THE OHA) 
An illustrated magazine, edited by T.S.Antuvr. This 
favorite of the children “‘from five to fifteen” will, for 
1873, be as pure and as full of attractive reading and 
beautiful pictures as ever. Price, $1 25 a year; five 


copies, $5. Sample numbers, 10 cents. 
T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. . 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {77° 3"3"0""": 
REMOVAL. 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER begs to notify her patrons that 
her address is now 48 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
and that she continues to make purchases of every 
description at-her usual rates. Samples sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Circular with reference (free). 














EXTRA!!! 
UNION ADAMS & C0. 


Have manufactured, expressly 
For the Present Season, a Splendid Variety of 


House Coats, 
Smoking Jackets, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Railway Rugs, 
Traveling Shawls, 


&e., &e., &c., 
ADAPTED TO COMFORT. 


_ 


Second Story, Front, 


637 BROADWAY. 


Important to Ladies.—tThrorgh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable —. 
Fre sat s extended = os —— nD 

ie tates, especi: those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
og already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 

e heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on om’ of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAYS 


are drawing near! and those intending useful 
GIFTS for ANY of their FRIENDS, whether 
Men, Women, Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one would be BETTER appreciated than & 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
containing the various Agents’ addresses, to 
BENJ. 0. WOO Manufacturer, 
$49—851 Federal & 152 Kneeland-st's, Boston. 


No suspension of Business on account of Firel 


5 to 90 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo 

ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
eise. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portlaad, Maine. 





















y Recommended by physiciansand mothers. Re- 
“30 tains linen zrotel and is thoroughly water- 
sizes—1 smallest, 4 la Sample: 








. Norton, Dra Fancy and D: 
= Goois Stores: “ak for GUREK A, Tate stem” 
of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. Agents wanted. 
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REAL LACES, 
Raves e eaves 





LAINE FURS, SHAWLS, SACQUES, and 
CLOAK VELVETS., 
Samples of our goods sent free by mail. 
t# Send for FALL PRICE-LIST. 


Goods shipped C.O.D. to any part of the country. 
No Ss expressed C.O.D. from our establishment 
with it accompanying order to Agent allowing full ex- 


before 
EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVE., 
Near 24th St., New York City. 











Their wonderful 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


are capable of the most beautiful 
Orchestral Effects. 


Organists, musicians, and all lovers of music invited 
to examine their merits. 


Agents wanted in every Town. 
CIRCULARS with MUSIC FREE. 
Applyto GEO. WOODS & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 








HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 


of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chains, 
together with a complete Price-List. 
This eee will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before Paying. F. J. NASH. 
712 Broadway, N.Y. “Has a good 
stock and is entirely reliable.” — Appleton’s Journal. 
‘Whose goods are we what he represents them.”— 
Christian Union. ‘Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 


A LADY ELGIN GOLD WATCH FOR 
YOUR WIFE may be had as a premium for a 
few new subscribers to the PurrnoLogicaL JouRNAL, 
at $3 a year, or for Tur Sorenoz or Hratrn, at $2 a 
year. Send stamp for circular to WELLS, 
889 Broadway, N.Y. 


1823, JUBILEE ! 1878. 


Better than Pictures is the 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Great American Family Newspaper. 
$8 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


A GREAT OFFER! sr Sronaway, NY 


will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 




















GANS, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
very low prices for cash, or part cash, and bal- 
ance in small monthly installments. New Y-octave first- 
class PIANOS, modern improvements, for $2'75 cash. 
Now ready, a CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. Instruments 
tolet. Sheet Music. 


SKATES. 


Discount w Giwes. dea wor ausuaccu Une 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Book AGENTS WANTED.—The Holidays 
are approaching—the season when every one ex- 
pects to purchase books. Now is the time when en- 
ergetic, persevering Agents should be on the alert to 
supply this demand. The subscriber wants this class 
of Agents, and will suppiy them with first-class stand- 
ard books, on terms that will enable them to make 
money. For further particulars, call on or address 


AVERY BILL, Care Harrer & Broturrs, New York. 


- GHENEY BRO’S 


J J e 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 

AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
coal Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 
as Thriline, Y i ings ank Vauits, Insurance, 


lumorour, Pathetic. //lustrated. Going like Hot 
Address Worthington, Dustin & Co. Hartford, Ct. 







































stamp. 





Address 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
and Pictorial Home Companion, 


A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the Culture of 
Flowers for the Flower Gard 

or indoor ornament. Has an abundance of pictorial Home Read- 
ing, and will be popular with the Family Circle. 

Ladies will also find in it choice reading on Household Work» 
Fashion, Dress, Home Comforts and eee: also, good hints 
to young people on Manners, Society, Se 
ment, Courtship, Marriage, &c. Club Agents wanted every where, 

Price $1 00, including two beautiful Chromos. 

t#- Window Gardening, a new book, = 
trated, devoted to Culture of Plants, Flowers, and Bulbs for in- 
3 doors; also, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parior Decorations. 
SY 250 Engravings. Price $150. Book-stores have it. 


tz Prospectus and Premium Lists free for P. O. 


t@ 100 Papers at Club Rates.—Send stamp for List. 
ga Agents wanted to canvass in every village. 


Send for Specimen Copies (free) of 


en and Plants for Window Gardenin 


f-Improvement, Amuse- 


isitely illus- 


LADIES’ CABINET, Box 2445, N. ¥. 


OYS” 
HOLIDAY GOODS 


AT RETAIL. 


Our Holiday Exhibition is now open, which 
surpasses any thing of the kind ever exhibited in 
this country. All the latest Novelties imported 
expressly for our RETAIL trade. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 
394 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








WE BELIEVE 


OUR STOCK OF 


PORCELAIN POTTERY, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS 


Is the best ever exhibited in New York, and invite an 
inspection. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


747 BROADWAY, near 8th St., N. Y. 


HAIR. HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i] 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches ‘ong, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 0z., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 












Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium.. co ES. -- $10 00 
Large.. 8 00 12 00 
Extra Large... 10 00 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
24 “ “ “ “ gee ore 3 50 
26 “ “ “ “ Cae a 4 50 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 


Established 1848. 





‘or e a d by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


The Weekly Sun 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES. 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Reports, 
The Beet Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
The Best Paper Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. Eight 
peges, 56 columns. $1 a year, or less than 2 centsa 
number. Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290 
mh We answer—It costs less than $300 
" fi to make any Piano sold 
oa. through Agents, all of whom make 
Sra per ct. profit. We have 
Meno Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 
to over §0O0 Bankers, Merchants, 
. (some of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘* Best in the Market.” 


ASHW ORTH’S 
SIX-CORD . 


SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD BY 


The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


Atrx. Kine & Co., Agents, New York. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS'S 


NEW SINGING-BOOK. 


SONG LIFE. Illustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
With Illustrations. 4to, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 






















y se - 
cular, in which we refer 























Pos.isHEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


€#™ Specimen copies sent by mail on reeeipt of 50 cents. 


‘Musical Boxes 








In rich inlaid Rosewood and other fine Cases—ALL 
SIZES, STYLES, and PRICES — playing from one 
tune to over one hundred tunes. Accompaniments of 
Bells, Drums, Castanets, and Voix Celeste. 

Call and see the largest stock ever exhibited in this 





MONEY Ane RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
4 t Check Ontfits, Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spxnork, Brattleboro, Vt. 


country. Send for Circular and Price-List. 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED by skillful work- 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in. the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dreasm , & book just | cromgemen containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, representing the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions, 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies. 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 
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HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are 


Prof. Jas. De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 
Louisa M. Alcott, ‘Sophie May,’ 
Grace Greenwood, C. A. Stephens, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
Cc. W. Flanders, M. A. Denison, 
S.S. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
It gives 
Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 


Tales, Poetry, 
Selections for 


Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 
rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz- 
Historical Articles, zles, 


Biographical Sketches, Facts and In- 
Religious Articles, cidents, 
Stories of Home and School Life. 


Subscription Price, $1 50. Specimencopies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


41 Temple Piace, Boston, Mass. 


ADIUES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 
have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 








ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


failing out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


$42 - A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
©) Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fit any Fievure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, T1K NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGEKTUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEVARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

Po ee ee eee ee s 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Froat and Adjustable Demi-Trained 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “= 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- - 

TRE COMI ra cc cciccccecesacdctusddccccesceune “ 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 








and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 


DI in cane ctcdannandnensdendandacenues * & 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. * 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ * 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND ; 


EASTE 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... * 43 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 15 years old)............00+00s “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 


eee e eee cece sesarerassssseseesees 


1 T 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ « @ 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

I a cnccsnncecccccscdadevessceseccs “ 50 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT....... Le 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pa. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Liz- 
bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
: the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians; in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and e ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


CAUTION! 








Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN 8UOH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 BMALL A OO8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macazinr, One Year......$400 
Harrrn’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 


Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harren’s Magazine, Harrver’s Weekry, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 








ae Mi. J. PAILLARP & CO., 
680 Broadway, N.¥X. 


powders, which can be had pas drug stores, 
and of 8. P. 12 Platt St., New York. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[DecemBer 21, 1872. 








FACETIZ. 


. t if 
rep! “Yes, six—all in the cem .” He got the 
rooms on a lease which said nothing about little folks, 
and in due time, to sine Poses i —— oe six 
ters ey been cemetery, 
sure enough, as time stated, but they had been 
sent there to play. 
An excellent. cure for d: is Give a hun- 
oer ite tills ct mast, tod kame bin he drops it. 
boy, has great musical tal. 
"s negro be 
oh ate ith great gusto the following refrain 
from the ancient Scriptures of the Ujijians, 
“ Shufli doanbodamee, 
Shufli doanbodamee, 
Tbhel ongtocumanejee.” 


ee os 
The paper having the largest circulation—the paper 
of tob 


ACCO. 

Paper for the roughs—sand-paper. 

nor containing many fine points—the paper of 
? R ied the French 

a aper—the French press. 
The ape that is full of rows—the paper of pins. 
Spiritualists’ w)rap) per. 

wing Se etree Neutlnts 1) 

A taking paper—the sheriff's warrant. 
The paper that most resembles the reader—’tis you 
(tissue) paper. ° 


An orator, getting warmed with his subject, ex- 
claimed, «There is not aman, woman, or-child in the 
house, who has arrived at the age of fifty years, but 
what has felt this truth thundering through their 
minds for centuries.” 


+. — : 
An exchange reporting a fire says, “‘B—— & Co.’s 

store was Seroed ; they succeeded in saving nothing.” 

Such a success could hardly be called a b nt one. 


——_—_.——_— 
Partridges in Illinois are tame enough to eat from 
the hand—when properly cooked. 


——_—~>__— 

The following epistle is from a fond, doting moth- 
er: “Mr. Teacher,—If my gal fits contrery, don’t be- 
haive respecterable, and don’t lern fast, and don’t git 
iuter fy, take the hide clean off ov her if she is 
16 an cks up a fuss. I did not rite this. It is rote 
by very wey tog 7 Polly Peterson. I ame to have 
her gro up like the Yanky folks.” 


—_——@————— 

A preacher one slippery, frosty morning, going 
peed eith one of his ee Allg the old’ ntle- 
man slipped and fell. When the minister saw that he 
was not hurt, he said, ‘“‘ My friend, sinners stand on 


slip laces. 
y Yea,’ replied the old man, Jooking at the preacher, 
“1 see they do; but I can’t.” 


———. 

At old Susquehanna Seminary there was a student 
(quite a verdant young man) who had a better knowl- 
edge of hymns than of some of his studies. One 
morning, when asked to spell and define prone, he cre- 
ated a sensation in the class by replying, in a solemn 
tone, “ P-r-o-n-e, to wander.” 


——>_——_ 
Wher a man has no mind of his own, his wife gen- 
erally gives him a piece of hers. 


a os 
A man recently knocked down anelephant. He was 
an auctioneer. eit at 


Mousioay InTe.ticence.—A thief was lately caught 
breaking into a — e had already got through 
the first two bars, when a policeman came up and hit 


him with astave. 
: The latest for the horse disease is “* Febrequobronch- 
tis.” ° 


A soldier, telling his mother of the terrible fire at 
Chickamauga, was asked by her why le did not get 
behindatree. ‘ Tree!” said he; “ there wasn’t enough 
trees for the officers.” 


oo 
A Kilkenny sentry challenged an intruder on the 
Irish encampment during the recent English manceu- 


vres. 
“ Who are you 2?” said Pat. . 
olng here at 


‘I'm the officer.of the day,” was the 

“Then, by. the powers, what are you 

night at all at all?” immediately asked Pat. 
—_——_@——__—_— 

Can any thing that is baleful be a- blessing ?—Yes, 
a baleful of cotton, _ 

A Michigan school-master writes : ‘1 will spell enny 
man, womun, or child in the hull state for a dickshun- 
ary, or kash priez of one hunderd dollars a side, the 
money to be awarded by 2 kommittee of cle en or 
skool direcktors. There has been a darned site of 
blowing about my spelling, now I want them to put 
me up or shet up. I wont be put down by a passel 
of ignarammuses because I differ with noah webster's 
stile of spelling.” 


GENTLEMAN TO SExToN. “ Does Signor Bellowsi sing here?” 
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A MATRIMONIAL REMINDER. 
Tue FaTuer. ns Mr. Johnson, for Two Years you have been ‘Keeping Company.’ Suppose you begin 


‘Keeping House?” 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


“Well, my child,” said a stern father to his little 
daughter after church, ‘‘ what do you remember of all 
the preacher said ?” 

“ Nothing,” was the timid reply. 

“Nothing !” said he, severely. ‘‘ Now remember, the 
next time you tell me something he says, or you must 
stay away from church.” 

he next Sunday she came home, her eyes all excite- 
ment. ‘I remember something,” she said. 

“Ah ! very glad of it,” replied the father ; “‘ what did 


e A ? 
“ He said,” she cried, delightedly, “ ‘a collection wil 
now be made,’ a é 

Max Adeler says they tell a story about a man who 
put the saddle hind part foremost upon his horse 
while in a condition of dizziness, superinduced by 
fire-Water. Just as he was about to mount, a German 
friend came up and told him to hold on a minute, be- 
cause the saddle was on wrong and wanted refixing. 
The horseman gazed for a moment at the intruder, as 
if in deep thought, and then said: ‘‘ You let that sad- 
dle alone. How in thunder do you know which way I 
am going?” And the gentleman from Germany passed 
on. 


A movement in real estate—An earthquake. 


——a————— 

“That’s where the boys fit for college,” said the pro- 
fessor to Mrs. Partin, i ~s to a school-house, 

* Did- they?” sai lady, with animation. 
“Then, if t mA fit for the college before they went, 
they didn’t fight afterward ?” 

* Yes,” said he, smiling, and favorin; 
** but the fight was with the head, not 

« Butted, did they 2” said the old lady. 


—————~<.—_—_—_ 
New Provers.—Man proposes, but woman very often 
rejects him. ° 


A young yachtsman writes to ask what is the proper 
season for pitching his boat. Take it out the next 
— day and manage it yourself; the wind will soon 
pitch it over for you. 


the conceit, 
th the hands.” 


—_—__—_ 
Harp To SwaLtow.—The papers are telling a story 


about a wonderful cure recently effected, in the case 
of a woman who for twelve years had been suffering 
onies from an undis- 
coverable ailment. A lo- 
cal chemist took her in 
hand and cured her, the 
cause of her illness prov- 
ing to be a large caterpil- 
lar. Well, we can’t swal- 
low the creature, even if 
the woman did, for we 
never heard of a caterpil- 
lar living for twelve years. 
We suspect it was not 
the caterpillar she suf- 
fered from, but an inabili- 
ty to digest her grub. 


_e—— 
A Giass too Mucu.— 
The latest verdict record- 
m a gentleman 
red in a fit of in- 
The jury re- 
turned, ‘‘ Death by hang- 
ing—round a rum shop.” 
This was savage, and de- 
void of regard for tne gen- 
tleman’s family. Inasim- 
ilar case in California the 
verdict was more grace- 
fully and consideratel, 
put: ‘ Accidental death 
while unpacking glass.” 
———_>———— 


Puttinc HER Foor 1n 
1t.—A paper says that a 
Western girl was recent- 
ly married barefoot, un- 

er the impression that 
it would bring her good 
luck. Bless her inno- 
cent sole! going barefoot 
would have no influence, 
but it might bring on in- 
fluenza. 

—_—@e——— 

It was contended in a 
law court the other day 
that “‘ a wife was lawfully 
in. any house where her 
husband was, and had a 
— to go into any room 

ter him.” The judge 
was ‘astounded, and dis- 
sented. Yet 1 believe 
most wives will think, or 
at least say, that he was 
wrong, especially those 
of the class that prefer a 
husband’s room to his 
company. 





A sporting friend says that he does not understand 
hay 3 the weather can not hold up, seeing that the wind 
is driven with such a strong rain. 


os 

Waerntine To Lovers.—Edwin pleads guilty to hav- 
ing kissed Angelina in the corn field; the corn, she 
says, was ‘‘ shocked.” 


————_>———— 
Why is a prima donna like a jeweler ?—Because she 
may be called a dealer in precious (s)tones. 


a 
GroeraPuicaL Con.—If the world is round, how on 
earth can it come to an end? 


oo 
If Heaven helps those who help themselves, how 
well thieves must get along! 


2 

Somebody’s unexpectedly vulgar conduct the other 
day was explained to me as admitting of “ the simplest 
solution.” I said, good-naturedly, ‘‘Not quite the 
simplest, but the solution was that of several lumps 
of sugar in several glasses of element and alcohol.” 


—————_—————_ 

An aristocratic tailor is engaged in evolving a suit 
of clothes to consist entirely of a cravat that will wind 
about the wwe | from neck to ankle, and be fastened 
with a diamond pin. ___ 


A Western paper has this delicate personal item: 
“Those who know nice old Mr. Wilson, of this place. 
apy ere will regret to hear that he was assaulted 
n a brutal manner last week, but was not killed.” 


a nd 

A Missourian who stole a kiss from a pretty girl 
was fined by a magistrate, Despestulnpes by her broth- 
er, and hurried into the brain-fever by his wife. The 
clergyman also alluded to the affair in a sermon, the 
] editor took sides with the clergyman and review- 
ed the case in print, and the potato-bug ate up every 
blade of the malefactor’s wheat. 


—_— 
“My daughter, you must never listen to flatterers.” 
“But, pa, how can I tell that they are flattering un- 
less I listen ?” : 
IF. 
If the moon were made of cheese, 
And the stars were macaroons ; 
- If the sands were all green pease, 
And the pebbles all stewed prunes ; 
If the sea were bitter ale, 
And the rivers red-heart rum; 
If the woods were curly kail,_ - 
And the lakes were sparkling Mumm; 
If ever these things should be, 
I should like you to understand 
That I’d very much rather be drowned at sea 
Than buried alive on land. 





AUGSPUR’S GUIDE TO ATHLETICS. 
BOXING. 
Boxing is of various descriptions, and is eupposed 
by historians, na‘ and anti to be indig- 
enous to the soil of Great Britain. e 


occasi 
the pursuit of knowled 
to My task is 


Commence by striking your opponent with great 
recision. .The precise point of attack is best chosen 
y yor ,»and you must be cautious enough to aim 

at something you you can reach. Proceed b 
your antagonist’s return with dexterity, ant 
the form of a counter the spot upon which 
you placed your first blow. Should the opposition 
still continue to show a bold front, you can repeat the 


dose as above. 

The nose is a point of attack, because as a rule 
it projects, and is easy of reach. Professional boxists 
preset themselves from this aepereniege Db; 


yy the ear- 
ly end is achieved, 


Christmas-boxing and boxing the compass are not 
athletic sports. 

PEDESTRIANISM. 

Pedestrianism is divided into two heads, running 
and wane. Where bee Sees and ory ee 
gins no one has yet been able to determine ; but I have 
— seen a man walk at the rate of eleven miles and 
a half in an hour without being either cautioned or 
disqualified. Walking your chalks is a estrian 
performance which does not come within the ken of 
athleticism. Running a muck means getting in front 
of an opponent on a muddy day and splashing him as 
mauch as possible, a favorite performance of the limit 
men in amateur handica; 

In running gather yourself well together, inflate 
your chest, dash off at the given signal, and win hands 
down if possible; but at all events win—that is, when 
Lv is most profitable. In all matches up to two 
hun yards you must run as hard as possible for 
three-quarters of the distance, and a little bit harder 
for the finish. 

The expressions “to walk round” any one, and “ to 
walk into” any thing, are not peculiar to the pedestrian 
world. Neither does the assertion that ‘she walked 
the waters like a thing of life” have any bearing what- 
ever upon the subject of my essay. 


ns 
RAILROAD STUDIES. 


Enter a man, his wife, and little girl. The woman, 
full of energy, and with all the decision ne 
when_a journey is to be managed, drops into the seat 
her husband selects, up again like an India rubber 
ball; exclaims in high, knowing, and emphatic terms: 
“We ain’t settin’ the right way—that’s sartin!” 

Huspanp. ‘‘ Oh yes!” 

Wire. ‘ Wall, neow, I know better.” (Zo a stranger.) 
“Which way deu yeou say we're a-goin’ ?” 

She is assured they are sitting properly. 

Wire. “Be? Wa’al” (dropping into her seat), “‘ nev- 
er mind. I only come eout o’ the wrong end o’ the 
dépét, that’s all; but I kin ride as fast as the cars kin 
run, forerds or backerds; an’ ef enny o’ yeou get there 
afore I deu, you're lucky, that’s all!” 


——.——_— 
“Where are you going ?” cried a Scotch gentleman 
to a thief whom he observed crawling through a hole 
in the hedge into his a. 
** Back again,” replied Sawney, as he hastily retreat- 
ed from his discovered access to the tempting fruit. 
od 


The following advertisement recently appeared in a 
paper: ‘Tried to learn, but gave it up. ill sell pi- 
ano, stool, cover, and hymn-book for $150. <A few 
dollars cash. Address ‘ Old Bach,’ —— office.” 

——_—~———_ 


THE SEASONS. 
Too oft is spring 
A cheerless thing ; 
For frost-bites show 
When snowdrops blow. 


foo oft is summer 
\ tardy comer ; 
And on its wings 
Rheumatics brings. 


But autumn’s here 

For half the year; 

What catalogues 

Of storms and fogs! 

Last, winter freezes, 

Which no one pleases ; 

We coughs and wheezes, 

And sniffs and sneezes, 

And cries what horrid seasons these is! 





SERRE RES? SLRS 

“Tat Dreaprut Be...”—The turf is perhaps the 
best exponent of the fickleness of fortune. In Ire- 
land it makes Pete, while in England it often ruins 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


— 

Hvumru!—Great men do not always hide their light 
under a bushel. Sir Humphrey Davy, for instance, 
sheltered his under wire gauze. 


—_——>———— 
A SAFE WEATHER GUIDE. 


When the sun’s shining plain, 
Fine weather ‘you'll get ; 
But if it should rain, 
You are like to have wet. 


THE PREACHER WHO TRIED TO PLEASE EVERY BODY IN HIS CONGREGATION. 


A thinks he would look better with not quite so much Mustache. 
B thinks he could get more Good from his Sermons if he had not so much Beard. 


C thinks that Ridiculous. (Shaves clean off.) 


(He shaves off half. 
(Shaves off half.) 


D thinks he would look better with a Higher Forehead. (Shaves the top of his head.) 


X, Y, Z, etc., etc., think he could be more Useful without any Hair. 
(He is in a hopeless state.) 


They all think he looked better at first. 


(He shaves it all off.) 





